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For the Woman's Journal. 
ENCHANTMENT. 


BY HELEN T. CLAKK,. 


A gleam of azure. gone astray, 
Amid the sky’s November gray— 
Asilent bird on leaf-lorn spray. 


The bird looked up, and sudden, strong, 
With jubi/ate loud and long, 
Thrilled all the wintry air with song. 


What bade his silver joyance ring? 
What beat beneath his folded wing? 
Was it swift memory of the Spring? 


A picture on his tiny brain, 

Saw he the summering woods again? 

The flash of brooks, the wind-bowed grain? 
A Singer in a thronging mart 

Freehened, wiih sweet, unconscious art, 
The dust-pale roadways of a heart 


Long gray with weariness and grief, 
The strain was old,—the song was brief— 
Yet thought o’erburdened found relief! 


What stirred the buried hopes anew? 
What filled the soul with morning dew? 
What urged the feet to pathways true? 


The azure faded into gray. 
The warbler left the leafless spray. 
The night with snow-fall hid the day. 


The Singer left the crowded street. 
Once more the worldling’s pulses beat 
With aching strife--with restless heat. 


Yet bird and man, for one short hour, 

Resistlees owned a nameless power 

That touched the waste, and bade it flower! 
—Florence, Mass. 





GOVERNOR BUTLER’S MESSAGE. 


Our new governor is embarrassed in civ- 
il life by the same thing which hampered 
his whole military career—-the misfortune 
of being placed in high command without 
previous training in lower stations. This 
fact, joined with certain well known pecu- 
liarities of disposition, has filled his message 
with much that is hasty and inaccurate, and 
which official knowledge in lower stations 
might have corrected. It is clear, for in- 
stance, that no man familiar with our leg- 
islation would have asserted that a state of- 
ficial might be put in the State Prison and 
yet not forfeit his office, whereas there has 
been for many years an express provision 
for such forfeiture. (Pub. Stat. c. 215, § 24.) 

Yet this error is not greater, but only 
more glaring, than those expressed or im- 
plied in many other passages. No man 
who had had any recent personal knowl- 
edge of our militia could seriously assert 
that its present orderly and well-drilled en- 
campments are no better than the riotous 
disorderly ‘‘musters” of thirty years ago. 
No man with the slightest practical knowl- 
edge of our public school system could se- 
tiously say that we pay our teachers too 
much, or that we can have good teachers 
without normal instruction, or that even el- 
ementary drawing can be well taught by 
teachers who know nothing beyond elemen- 
tary drawing. No man with any knowl- 
edge of prison discipline could maintain 
that we should abandon the system of re- 
formatory prisons, whether for women or 
for men. No man who had paid any offic- 
ial attention to the defective classes could 
declare it to be of no use to a feeble-minded 
child to be taught to write letters to his 
Parents, even if it involved that impulse of 
shame on finding himself classed as defec- 
tive which is common to all such classes 
and particularly to be observed among the 
blind. It seems impossible that, if Govern- 
or Butler had been a member of the legisla- 
ture, or of any state commission, in recent 
years, he would not have shown more 
knowledge of these things than he now dis- 
Plays. 


Certainly those whom he would claim as 
his friends and supporters have shown far 
more enlightenment. Nothing struck me 
more, for instance, during two winters in 
the legislature, than the genera! good sense 
and humanity of the Irish Democratic mem- 
bers, in all that related to prison discipline 
and charitable institutions. Mr. Baker of 
Beverly, General Butler’s staunch support- 
er, was always a keen critic on our normal 
schools, but always a reasonable one; nor 
did he ever suggest that they were worth- 
less or that the training they gave was a 
gratuity for which their pupils made no re- 
turn to the state. I have taken part in 
many debates on these matters, and have 
heard much poor talk on all of them; but 
never yet heard a speech in the legislature 
which showed less real attenticn to the sub- 
ject, or gave less in the way of valuable 
suggestions, than the Governor’s whole dis- 
cussion of the Massachusetts public schools. 
That he may, at some period of his life, 
have entered one of these institutions, eith- 
er as pupil, teacher or committee-man is 
very probable; but there is nothing in his 
message to indicate it. That he has ever 
seen so much as the inside ofa normal 
school I cannot believe. It is a great pity 
that there is none in Lowell;—though per- 
haps it would not have made any differ- 
ence. 

The good points in Governor Butler’s ad- 
dress are mainly those in which he follows 
the suggestions of his predecessor; and to 
one of these points, the abolition of the 
poll-tax qualification for voting, the pres- 
ent writer can certainly have no objection, 
as he was one of the few Republicans who 
voted for it in the legislature of 1881. This 
fact is mentioned only because it increases 
my regret that Governor Butler has now 
taken up this measure in a manner so 
wholly different from the clear and candid 
argument of Hon. Chas. Theodore Russell. 
The governor’s message so confuses and 
exaggerates the facts of the case; and so 
confounds it with the denunciation of all 
the ordinary safe guards of voting, that he 
places it beyond the prospect of success, 
until presented in a fairer and more judi- 
cial manner. There are other grievances 
which ought to be redressed, but to which 
he does not so much as ailude. One would 
suppose that a governor whose conscience 
would not permit him to say the words *‘So 
help me God” in his official oath might 
have called attention to the wrongs of 
atheists in Massachusetts, who cannot tes- 
tify without having a stigma thrown upon 


| their evidence under the law. 


I pass now to what is said in the message 
about Woman Suffrage. For the first time 
for some years we have a governor who is 
not ready to commit himself either to the 
principle or the policy of this measure; but 
only to a technically claimed “right” under 
the constitution,—a ‘‘right” which the 
courts have overruled and which no con- 
stitutional lawyer of high standing, as far 
as I know, maintains. It seems to me that 
it is well for the cause of women, on the 
whole, that Governor Butler goes no farther 
than to regard their enfranchisement as an 
“experiment” which may ‘‘turn out to be 
an unfortunate one.” Women can better 
afford, in my judgment, to have their en- 
franchisement a little longer delayed than 
to identify themselves with a party whose 
platform demands the abolition of high 
schools, normal schools, the reformatory 
prison for women, and the school for idiotic 
and feeble-minded youth; or to a governor 
who can see no reason for putting women 
as prison commissioners except to ‘‘minister 
to the sentimentality of the public.” Were 
it needful to administer a more malicious 
blow to the women’s movement than this 
last, it would be found in the proposal by 
which the governor undertakes to evade 
the pledges of his own party as to Woman 
Suffrage. He bases this to begin with, 
upon an assumption which shows him to 
have paid as little detailed attention to the 
Woman Suffrage movement as to the con- 
dition of state education, the state militia, 
or the state charities—namely that we who 
advocate this movement generally base our 
arguments on the assumption that ‘‘the 
majority of women of the Commonwealth 
desire to vote. Not atall; the ground taken 
is that those who do desire it should vote, 
whether they be a majority or minority. 
On this he bases the proposal that all 
women over twenty-one should vote Yes 
or No through the post office. It is almost 
impossible to believe that Governor Butler, 
in making this proposal, is anything but 
the ‘‘funny man” which the Boston Herald 
delights to call him. No check which 
could possibly be devised would make such 
a ballot anything but a farce. A dozen 
mischievous young men, as droll as Gov. 





Butler, could forge and post in a day ballo 





of ‘‘No” in sufficient number to turn the 
scale in any such election; nor could any 
jury of those schoolmasters, whom Gov. 
nor Butler despises, determine by the hand- 
writing which were the real and which the 
counterfeits—still less detect who was 
guilty of the trick, It would have even 
less safeguard than Governor Butler would 
throw around the voting of men—and that 
is saying a great deal; and after the vote 
was taken, it would have settled nothing. 
A public vote of women, under proper 
safeguards, we have Jong sought; but an 
unchecked post-office vote, such as Gover- 
nor Butler urges, would have no more value 


than a game of jackstraws. T. W. H. 
[It seems to us a very serious 
mistake to criticize Governor But- 


ler’s inaugural in the spirit: manifested in 
the above article. No one accustomed to 
do his own thinking can be expected to 
agree with all the suggestions contained in 
the governor’s message. But no fair-mind- 
ed person ought to be blind to its many val- 
uable hints for needed reforms. 

In regard to Woman Suffrage, Governor 
Butler considers the right as expressly guar. 
anteed by the Federal Constitution. This 
seems to him,as a lawyer,the highest ground 
of right. In addressing a legislature largely 
composed of men who deny the right alto- 
gether, he alludes to the abstract possibility 
of an unfortunate result (which weighs so 
heavily in the minds of our opponents) in 
order to point out that a munictpal suffrage 
law, unlike a constitutional amendment, 
can be repealed at any time if it does not 
work well. The same argument has been 
repeatedly used in the WomAN’s JOURNAL 
and at woman suffrage hearings, when 
municipal suffrage was under consideration. 

Gov. Butler’s suggestion to enact a muni- 
cipai suffrage law to take effect when a ma- 
jority of the women voting on the question 
accept the right, is open to grave objections 
whlch have already been made in these col- 
umns. But there is no reason to suppose 
that the suggestion was made in any un- 
friendiy spirit. Governor Butler’s record 
on the snffrage question negatives any such 
supposition. We might as well charge 
those suffragists who voted for Bishop with 
‘administering a malicious blow” to the 
movement. We regarded their action as in- 
jurious, but we recognized their right of 
private judgment as to methods. We 
charged them with unwisdom,not with mal- 
ice. So with Governor Butler. 

The proposition that ‘‘women can better 
afford to have their enfranchisement delayed 
than to identify themselves with a party 
whose platform demands the abolition of 
high schools, normal schools, the reforma- 
tory prison for women, and the school for 
idiots and feeble-minded youth”, has no 
practical significance, for there is no such 
party and no such platform. The women of 
Massachusetts however will not be likely to 
identify themselves with either party, be- 
cause 1, there are friends and foes of suf- 
frage in both parties, and 2, there are wo. 
men of all shades of political opinion, and 
3, when suffrage is carried it will be by the 
united action of the progressive men of both 
parties. 

It remains to be seen which party will 
have the lion’s share of the glory of doing 
justice to women. Meanwhile it is surpris- 
ing how ready people who have votes are to 
recommend women to e satisfied to remain 
disfranchised. It reminds us of the patriot 
who was willing to sacrifice all his wife’s re- 
lations on the altar of his country. 


Eps. W. J.] 
——— +o —______—_— 
MY OLD CONNECTICUT HOME. 
GREENWICH, Cr., Jan. 8, 1883. 

Epitor JOURNAL:—You cannot think 
how delighted I was to see the JouRNAL 
again, and to feel informed in regard to 
our affairs. For to tell you the truth, nota 
paper in New York cares enough about our 
doings to notice what we are about, unless 
there is a defeat, and then we are briefly 
noticed and summarily dismissed. But, 
you, with your clear impartial eyes, look 
all over the world to see what is doing to 
bring to humanity the true light. You also 
know that ‘‘woman’s cause is man’s;” that 
if the women of a land are wise and self-de- 
nying and true, the race will grow strong 
and noble; if opposed and ground down by 
false customs, or spoiled with brain flattery, 
there will be little progress. Therefore, 
you desire for women that they may be 
wise and cultivated and responsible. The 
old oriental traditions regarding women, 
you think a foolish device to keep evil en- 
throned, and to hold back truth and right- 
eousness from their sovereignty in the 
earth, 


Now I am going to tell you a few perso- 
nal matters in strict confidence, that you 
may know why, for the first time in my 
life, 1am in the good old state of Connec- 
ticut, quite domiciled here, in a house that 
was built some time before the Revolution. 
There were two brothers by the name of 
Mead, who settled here; one on each side 
of a little pebbly brook, which was hence 
named the Brothers’ Brook. They built 
stately homes for those days, with black 
variegated marble mantels, double parlors, 
and wide chimney places, with abundance 
of good sized rooms, so arranged that the 
children could run round the chimney, and 
every room could be reached directly by an 
independent passage. 

In those old days, the mothers and 
daughters spun and wove the fabrics for 
common wear, and knit all their own 
stockings. They made their own butter 
and cheese, and brewed their own beer, and 
picked their own geese for feathers, and 
kept bees for their honey. Grand old days 
these were, when. Warren and Otis and 
Henry and Jefferson were thinking out great 
thoughts for the future of mankind. One 
now sitting by these old hearths can scarce- 
ly refrain from dreaming of that wonder- 
ful time. 

Last summer, my son, who is an artist, 
and who had gravitated towards New York 
as a natural market for his productions, 
was looking fora residence which should 
be newr the city, and should at the same 
time give the freedom and wholesomeness 
of country life. Some one told him of the 
“Ebenezer Mead” place. The old man 
who had last inhabited it, himself a Mead, 
had died some years ago, and his old wife 
had lived on for a time in the haunted old 
house, which was daily growing more del- 
apidated, till she at last followed, and the 
place went into the hands of strangers. The 
proprietor was ready to repair and lease it, 
and so, after a good deal of plastering, 
whitewashing, papering, and painting, the 
old house, still of strong frame, that may 
last another century or two, was made hab- 
itable. The attic, which had possibly once 
been a play-room for frolicsome boys and 
girls, and had served for spinning and 
weaving for many a good year, was plas- 
tered; a sky light put in the roof, ‘and fit- 
ted up gencrally for an ‘artist’s studio. 
But in one corner there is a rare collec- 
tion of antiquities, which my son would 
not like to spare, they areso like spectres 
of the past. There are the remains of 
three old spinning-wheels and a reel, a sin- 
gle card, its fellow long since lost, a flax 
hatchel, a quill wheel, a lidless warm ing- 

pan and a burnt-out foot stove. There is 
even a handful of dried catnip, which may 
have survived the children for whose use it 
was gathered. In the chimney corner of 
the dining room stands a little foot-wheel, 
with a hank of flax on the distaff, as though 
some old lady had just been sitting there, 
spinning yarn for her grandson’s linen 
shirts and trousers. (How the new ma- 
chinery, if 11 were human, would flout the 
old!) 


So, you see, it was quite appropriate that 
one of the descendants of the old Fairfield 
county Tracys should come back here after 
the family had been absent seventy-five 
years sojourning in other portions of the 
land, to seethe name reenforced by a new 
generation. The old Tracy mansion, where 
General Putnam was surprised by the Brit- 
ish, stood just back on the bluff, and in 
sight are the rocky stairs down which he 
rode, and just opposite the door is the 
spot where he turned and took off his hat, 
waving it in defiance of his would-be cap- 
tors, from whom he hastily rode away. And 
here, on the morning of the 18th of Decem- 
ber, arrived a little stranger to bear the 
Tracy name, and we trust, in future years, 
to doithonor. When we were ready to lay 
him down to rest a little after his hasty jour- 
ney, we put him into a chair that had once be- 
longed to Governor Treat of colonial 
times; and though he did not fill it with 
imposing dignity, you may be sure he re- 
ceived more homage than most governors 
of the present are entitled to when they 
take office. Hissister, not quite eight years 
old, declared that it was more pleasant to 
have a brother come than most visitors, 
for he had come to stay and be one of the 
family, while the others only came fora 
little while and went away again. She gave 
a great sigh of satisfaction. So we were all 
as happy as people can be who are one and 
all whoily delighted and comfortable. Now 
we shall hope in due time for another 
strong advocate for woman’s rights,as much 
so as he is now exacting in regard to her 
duties. Au revoir. 


Hannan M. T. CuTier. 








CONCERNING WOMEN, 


JENNIE Couiins asks for contributions 


to her fair now going on, to supply dinners 
for poor working girls. 


Susan B. AnrHony lectured for the N. 
Y. Lincoln Club, in the City Hall, Roches- 
ter, last week,to a large audience on woman 
suffrage. She was much applauded. 


Miss BertaHa Von HILLERN and Miss 
BECKETT have closed their summer studios 
in Strasburg, (Shenandoah Valley) Va., and 
will spend the winter at the Hotel Vendome 
in this city. 


Miss. M. C. Toomas, of Baltimore, Md., 
has won at the university of Zurich the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy, ‘‘summa cum 
laude,” the highest honor ever granted 
there. 


Miss Fanny L. Rogers is announced for 
two papers in the programme of the Park- 
er Memorial, on the 17th inst. Miss 
Rogers is a niece of Senator Dawes, and 
has had careful training as a reader. 


Miss Lrn1AN WHITING read an excellent 
paper on “‘The introduction of Women in- 
to Journalism” before the South Boston Wo- 
man Suffrage Club last week. Miss Whit- 
ing is competent to speak on this topic, as 
her chosen profession is journalism. 


Mrs. ABBA GooLp Wooxson’s Friday 
lectures, to which we referred last week, 
are given by invitation of the Faculty of 
Boston University, before the students of 
the Coliege of Liberal Arts and their friends, 
and are not open to the public. 


Eviza Sproat TURNER writes in ‘‘Our 
Continent” concerning the schools of Phila- 
delphia, which she affirms are in a deplora- 
ble condition through party politics and 
false economy. She thinks it a disgrace 
that asaloon-keeper should be a member of 
the school board. 


Dr. Racuet L. Bopiey, one of the 
School Directors of Philadelphia, gave a 
‘five o’clock tea” to the ninety-two lady 
teachers of her section and a number of 
ladies and gentlemen prominently identified 
with the cause of education in Philadelphia 
and vicinity. 


Mrs, J.ELLEN Foster, of Iowa, is doing 
a great deal of legal work for women and 
for Temperance all overthe country. She 
has now a question on hand of the settle- 
meat of a town, and is preparing deeds that 
shall include the prohibition question. Mr. 
Foster, her husband, is going with her 
through the South this winter. 


Mrs. Virernia T. Suita, Hartford’s city 
missionary, reported at the annual meeting 
of the eity missionary society that during 
the year 400 families had been helped, 50 
women given sewing, 203 boys brought into 
the evening school, 165 girls into the sewing 
school, and that 55 children and 12 destitute 
girls had been placed in homes. 


Mrs. W. 8S. Hancock, wife of Major 
General Hancock, has composed a ‘‘Te 
Deum,” dedicated to St. Cornelius Chapel, 
on Governor's Island, of which composition 
musical authorities speak eloquently. Mrs. 
Hancock has composed also a ‘‘Venite” 
among other sacred pieces, but has never 
published before. 


Miss HELEN MaGILu in reply to a critic 
says: ‘‘In 1869, the year in which I entered 
college, [found in my first Alma Mauter, 
Swarthmore College, greater advantages in 
my own department of the classics than I 
could possibly have found in the Penn. 
University, whose classical grade certainly 
was, and I fear still is, extremely low. If, 
after completing my college course, 1 was 
driven to cold climates to continue my 
work, it was because I sought in Boston, 
not what Pennsylvania would not, but what 
she could not give; and, if 1 went further, 
to England, there also I found work—not 
such as Harvard would not give to women, 
but such as she did not offer to men.” 


Miss Harriet N. Morris, of Ohio, a 
graduate of Marietta College, isin Brooklyn 
doing good to 1,500 children. She has 
twenty-six female teachers under her, and 
gets $1,800 a year for her services—about 
$1,000 less than male principals are paic in 
the surrounding schools. Her institution is 
asort of modified kindergarten, object teach- 
ing being chiefly relied on, though the pu- 
pils are older than most of the attendants 
on kindergartens, averaging from eleven to 
fifteen years of age. Boys and girls are 
alike received. Education is made really 
amusing without diminishing its practical 
efficiency. The whole enterprise is the re- 
sult of Miss Morris’s genius, and it is evi- 
dent that at least one woman has found her 





s 


vocation, and mate it. 
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THE BATTLE. 

Now that the smoke has cleared away 
and we have time to collect, not our scat- 
tered serses, but our concentrated forces, 
we are scanning the ground to see how best 
to continue the contest. 

The antagonism between ignorance and 
intelligence will always prevail, so long as 
ignorance can vote and intelligence cannot. 
Intelligent men are as helpless in this res- 
pect as women. Our national life cannot 
sustain itself, unless this state of things cau 
be remedied. There never was a state 
where the sentiment of woman suffrage was 
so wide-spread, and where the enthusiasm 
was so great among all classes as in Neb- 
raska; and yet just one week before the 
election, the ‘‘machine” began to griud out 
smut and destroyed much of the clean 
wheat. The consequence was that not a 
few of our best men declared themselves 
‘‘know-nothings,” and even active politi- 
cians, though sorry for the defeat, still were 
afraid that woman suffrage would hurt their 
party. Prohibition may have hurt the Re- 
publican party, but the elective franchise 
for woman would have redeemed it. Even 
at the national capital, had they submitted 
a sixteenth amendment last winter, it might 
have saved the Republicans from defeat in 
some states this fall. As it is, they have 
opened the way for the Democratic party to 
take the initial step, and should that party 
doso, who can tell the result? The repurt 
of the election in Nebraska on this question 
shows 25756 for woman suffrage and 50793 
againstit. This inthe ordinary acceptance 
of the figures would mean 24937 majority 
against it. But we claim that in thisreport 
there are very many blank votes counted 
“against” which should not be counted. 

In order to reach some conclusions. in 
this matter I caused to be issued to all the 
editors in the state, and to many prominent 
men, whether suffragists or not, an appeal 
to the friends of woman suffrage which has 
already appeared in the Woman's Jour- 

NAL. I stated that we had reason to believe 
that the blank ballots had been counted 
against the amendment, and asked them to 
ascertain how the count has been made in 
the several precincts of each county and to 
report the same to me. 

In reply to this appeal, letters are coming 
in, and the different manner in which each 
person looks at it is suggestive. For in- 
stunce,a Democrat will write a different let. 
ter from a Republican, and an opponent is 
sure that a fair count has been madeon a 
correct basis. But we know that in some 
instances not even a fair count has been 
made. In the third ward of Omaha, for in- 
stance, we were assured by one of the 
judges of the election that all the ballots 
with the word ‘‘For” on them were not re- 
ported, and that a recount would certainly 
result in our favor. In a precinct in the 
same county, one of the judges of election 
deliberately marked out the word “For,” in 
sight of the men who voted; and also sever- 
al votes were not counted which belonged 
to us. These two instances in my own 
county have come under my personal 
knowledge, and many others of the same 
kind will, we are sure, reveal themselves 
should the search be followed up. 

In Buffalo County, where the ballots 
were counted on the basis of keeping sepa- 
rate the blanks, we had by first report 917 
“For” and 697 against. By the second re- 
port it was 735 for and 514 against. We 
have noticed this shrinking of numbers in 
many instances, In reply to our postal cards 
we are receiving many very significant let- 
ters; one from a Democrat,we quote: 


AFTER 


Mrs. H. S. Brooks, 

Dear Madam: Ihear that in Shell Creek 
precinct in this county (Colfax,) where the 
vote was returned 3°*for’and 67‘‘against’’—, 
in fact those counted ‘‘against” were tickets 
having on them both ‘‘for” and ‘‘against”— 
hence in effect blanks; and it is probable 
that the same state of things exists in other 
precincts of this county, especially where 
the Democratic ticket was largely voted; for 
it is said that the person who gave out the 
tickets to the precinct politicians, informed 
such persons that a ballot cast with both 
‘For’ and ‘‘Against” upon it, would be 
counted against. I think there is much to 
encourage a recount, and I hope it may be 
undertaken, 


The Kearney ZHra, published in Buffalo 
County, where we have the best vote, says: 


Trickery and treachery have defeated 
the amendment. Of this one would natur- 
ally expect a large share; but if there is a 
sufficient amount of this treachery that can 
be exposed, let us have it done by all means. 
Even if the votes gained by a recount are 
not sufficient to secure a majority, we shall 
have done something to intimidate treach- 
ery, and in that way to lessen the opposi- 
tion. It ought to be understood through- 
out the nation that ballot-boxes may be 
made subject to a close scrutiny on such 
quéstions as involve a moral issue. This 
would help to increase integrity at the bal- 
lot box, of which there is much need. 


It was, until near the election, the gener- 
al opinion of suffragists in the state, that 
the legal way of counting the ballots, was 
that the blanks should be counted as against. 
I neve. subscribed to that view, neither did 
I think it good policy to raise the issues be- 
fore election, and thus cause the opposition 
to testify itself. But after the battle, I rea- 
soned in this way. In all probability if we 


had a fair count--that is, if only the ‘‘For’; 





and the “Against” were counted—we should 
have a majority vote. In this case espec- 
ially, indifference should not be considered 
as opposition, for of all reforms ever agita- 
ted, this has met with the most indifference. 
In general, another person’s cause is not our 
own. Even men who will vote for us, are 
not supposed to be as deeply interested as if 
the cause were theirs, and those who are in- 
different, den’t care ‘‘the flip of a copper’’ 
which way the question is decided. With 
a fair count, if the verdict is still against 
us, we will again work on, educating the 
masses up to the standard of Equal Rights, 
up to the principle upon which our govern- 
ment is based, and above all we wil! try to 
educate the ignorant woman who hugs her 
chains and boasts of doing so—boasts of it 
when her own husband votes against her 
freedom—boasts of her influence over him 
to contro! his vote in spite of his own con- 
victions of the right and in spite of al! the 
convincing logic and eloquence brought to 
bear upon him, Of all kinds of servility 
this is the worst; she is a slave who has 
worn her fetters so long that she feels not 
her chains. 


Such indifference as we have to meet in 
this issue, becomes something worse than 
indifference, becomes a condemning power. 
We force a decision from it, which it has 
never chosen to give. For the strategy and 
cunning which condemns us is not indiffer- 
ence but by illegal methods becomes an ac- 
tive condemning power. 

It was the opinion of many sound law- 
yers that the only legitimate way of voting 
on the question was in separate ballot-boxes 


and with tickets simply ‘‘For” and 
“Against” the amendment. This would 
have made the issue direct and honest. The 


legislature which submitted the amendment 
should have enacted by what proofs the 
vote should be taken. The result of voting 
on the question, on the tickets containing 
the names of the candidates, was to open 
the way freeto trickery and fraud of all 
sorts—that is, fraud upon the voters, For 
instance, in this city, party tickets were 
gotten up by opponents containing ‘‘against” 
in the middle of the tickets, among the 
names of the candidates, while at the end 
were the usual blanks for the ‘‘For” and 
“Against,” so that the ballots of the indif- 
ferent voters were really given against. 
This is a kind of fraud that no law can 
reach. 

TLe press of the State—that proportion 
of it which favored the amendment—has 
not changed front since the defeat. Much 
sympathy is still expressed for the measure. 
Among the public men of the State who es- 
poused our cause there is an unusual expres- 
sion of a purpose not to give up the battle, 
but to fight it over with all the advantages 
which experience in defeat, and knowledge 
of the methods of the opposition would 
give. The issues of the local press abound 
in gratifying evidences of the active inter- 
est taken by womenin connection with the 
election. Just before the election a circu- 
lar was sent all over the State urging wo- 
men to be at the polls and to look after their 
own interest. It was generally and gener- 
ously responded to. No town, city, or pre- 
cinct was without its bevy of ladies to 
wait on the electors before their royal 
mandate went forth to enfranchise or con- 
demn. At the six wards in the city of 
Omaha over five hundred ladies were present, 
some time during the day, and as many as 
one hundred were present from morning 
until night. This of itself produced a revo- 
lution in the conduct of men at the polls, 
and willresult in much good, Drunkenness 
and rowdyism will grow beautifully less 
under the influence of this work, which is 
certainly one of the most practical temper- 
ance lessons that women can give. ° 

There were no Jadies present at the first 
ward of Omaha, but there was plenty of 
drunkenness, and the difference in the be- 
havior at the different wards where ladies 
were and where they were not, became very 
apparent. Men who had hitherto opposed 
our going to the polls now acknowledged 
the benefits which came from our doing so. 
The second ward was slightly restrained by 
the presence of a few ladies, who went 
there without refreshments, but determined 
to do what little good they could by their 
individual presence. We still find that, gen- 
erous and enlightened as are the men of 
Nebraska, they can more easily be ap- 
proached through the stomach. In the 
third ward, where it became my duty to be, 
we had a table placed upon an elevation of 
earth two feet above the road, caused by the 
grading of the street which was still in 
progress. We had temporary wooden steps, 
and on our table was suspended a banner 
with the words 


Woman SurrRAGE HEADQUARTERS. 
EQUALITY BEFORE THE LAW. 


We were on hand an hour before the vot- 
ing commenced, as I felt that everything in 
this unsafe place depended upon our having 
a pre-emption right—a kind of right which 
new settlers appreciate, and which there- 
fore appealsto them. Our tent was pitched 
just back of the table, between the polling 
place on one hand and a suspicious resi- 
dence on the other. We had our coffee 
boiling at theearly hour of six. It was a 
novel sight for this ward—the roughest in 





the whole city, and usually known as the 
“Bloody Third.” 

The general good behavior and the ab- 
sence of all rowdyism gave me a supreme 
satisfaction not only as to the propriety, 
but as to the need of just such work as I 
was then forced into. We did not solicit 
votes, we were only too thankful to be al- 
lowed peaceable possession. But the day 
passed off quietly and orderly, with but one 
or two exceptions of drunkenness. Poor 
fellows! How pitiable it seemed, as they 
stood there trying to deliver their maudlin 
speeches against woman suffrage; it became 
an eloquent appeal in our favor. 

None of these things have escaped the 
notice of our women. In fuct they have 
made so deep an impression that they will 
not soon be forgotten. The fifth and sixth 
wards did noble work, but without incident. 
Carriages containing ladies who visited 
each ward, driving about from one polling 
place to another, were a pleasant feature of 
the day. Some of the speeches made by 
ladies from their carriages were very oppor- 
tune. Every possible influence that could be 
brought to bear upon the community was 
put forth toshow that women are indeed 
earnest in this demand for political free- 
dom. 

The ladies of Kearney provided acollation 
with coffee and sandwiches. 

A number of the ladies of Pawnee, says 
the [epublican, worked faithfully all day 
for the cause, among whom were Mrs. 
Burch, Mrs, Dr. Casey, Mrs. Dr. Baldwin, 
Mrs. A. K. Gorely, Mrs. Lou Butler, Mrs, 
Ropes, Jordan, Fulton, Drew, and Miss 
Minnie McCasland. 

The ladies of Seward, says the Reporter, 
made a lively campaign, and demonstrated 
that they possess fully as much intelligence 
and ability as the men. 

The Beatrice Express thinks the vote for 
the amendment so large that the suffragists 
have really reason to be encouraged. From 
this first battle and defeat, it says, we shall 
learn lessons that will ensure « future vic- 
tory. 

This was, says the Sutton Register, “the 
main issue and almost the only subject of 
discussion at the polls. Itreceivedits main 
support from the Republicans.” 

Here isan item, from the Fairmont Sig- 
nal, so characteristic of the work in the 
state, that we quote it in full: 


Early Tuesday morning the ladies’ suf- 
frage carriages were on the street and were 
kept moving lively all day carrying ladies 
to and from the polls. The board of elec- 
tion occupied the front of the room on the 
north side, and tables spread with refresh- 
ments occupied both sides to the rear, over 
which the ladies presided. The occasion 
produced much the effect of a church festi- 
val with the election left out; and so has 
woman, from time unknown, and so she 
will for all time to come, leave her impress 
for good. Thus were demonstrated the 
first fruits of the tide of progress that is, 
sooner or later to place mothers, wives, sis- 
ters and daughters side by side with fath- 
ers, husbands, sons and brothers, making 
them what the Creator intended them to be, 
equal before the law. Although the amend- 
ment was not carried, it plainly demonstra- 
ted that a great work had been accomplished 
in a very short time, and that the final tri- 
umph of this important issue is now at 
hand. One more submission by the legis- 
lature and the people and the battle is won. 

The Culbertson Gem says that ‘‘the peo- 
ple must be educated up to the standard, 
and then the change can be easily accom. 
plished.” 

“The ladies of Juniata,” says the Herald, 
“‘are to be commended for their energy at 
the polls from early morning till evening, 
and for not leaving until the result was made 
known. They were courteously treated by 
nearly all who came to vote.” 

‘The movement” says the Fricndville Tel 
egraph, “has awakened an interest that will 
eventually triumph. Nothing will aid the 
women more than an unflinching power of 
eqeugnnes in the advocacy of their princi- 
ples.’ 

The ladies of Tekamah,” says the Buv- 
tonian, ‘‘were not ashamed of their cause. 
They modestly, but frankly took the privi- 
lege of asking the voters to favor their 
cause,” 

Of the election at Blair, the Republican 
says: ‘‘A large delegation of the most. esti- 
mable ladies were constant and unwearied 
in their efforts to secure votes for the 
amendment. Tothe credit of our citizens 
be it said they were treated with the great- 
est respect. Noman could run the ygaunt- 
let of thir watchful eyes without being 
called to give a reason for the faith that 
was in him, and they succeeded in getting 
many who came without intention to vote 
for woman suffrage to do themselves an 
honor which, in after hfe, when every state 
concedes their right to vote, they will be 
proud of. Their mere presence banished 
all the usual disgraceful scenes of the years 
past; not an oath or harsh word broke the 
quiet of the occasion; with all the exciting 
topics of the times good order and peace 
reigned supreme. It is universally admit- 
ted that such a quiet election has never oc- 
casioned since Blair attained any size. If 
the mere presence of ladies will prevent the 
disgraceful scenes of bribery,riot and intem- 
perance which usually prevail, is it not a 
strong argument in favor of infusing more 
of the same kind of influence into our poli- 
tics and government? AJl honor to the 
brave and womanly workers who secured 
such a triumphant victory for decency and 
good order, and gave the suffrage amend- 
ment a close call!” 


The above are merely specimens of all. 
They sufficiently indicate the manner in 
which our championship for political rights 
was received. Extracts from the papers of 





the day would show a similar friendly feel- 
ing everywhere manifested. 
HARRIET 8. Brooks. 
Ch. Ex. Com. Neb. W. 8. A. 
Omaha, Ned., Jan. 5, 1883. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The Swedish Lutherans of Nebraska 
talk of establishing a college at Wahoo. 

Mrs. M. H. C. Estes, State Deputy, I. O. 
G. T., of Waterville, has been speaking on 
temperance in Aroostook county, Me. 








Since the new dog-law went into effect in 
Indiana there has been a revival of the 
sheep industry in most counties in the 
state. 


There is a movement in Clevelani for the 
establishment of an institution to be called 
the ‘‘Western Reserve School of Design for 
Women.” 


The experiment of artesian wells in the 
‘‘desert” is being made on the line of the B. 
& M. Two are located between the state 
line and Denver, Colorado. 

Louis Phillippe’s great-grandson, the Duc 
d’Orleans, aged thirteen, bas taken the 
prize at the annual competition of the Paris 
colleges for Latin composition. 


Calicoes were first imported into Eng- 
land from Calicut, a city on the Malabar 
coast,at the time of the Portuguese occupa- 
tion of India in 1520. 


Miss Gampert, of Keokuk, Iowa, on her 
return home from four years’ studying in 
Holland, found a studio full of students 
awaiting her instruction in art. 


Port Royal, 8. C., boasts of the champion 
female rower of the state. She is a dusky 
maiden, who can row a heavy boat six 
miles in one and three quurter hours. 








HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF.—In the olden 
times every person afflicted with any sort 
of scrofulous disease was regarded with 
holy horror, and so intense was the super- 
stitious dread of such people that they 
were driven out of the country and made 
to live among themselves. Such disord- 
ers are as prevalent to-day as they were 
fifteen hundred years since, but public 
feeling is more _ charitable. Besides 
Swayne’s Ointment for skin diseases has 
been introduced and the afflicted are being 
healed. 


It’s hard to believe Miss. Whittier was 
cured of such terrible sores by Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, but reliable people prove it. 





*.*«Troubles often come from whence 
we least expect them.” Yet we may often 
prevent or counteract them by prompt and 
intelligent action, Thousands of persons 
are constantly troubled with a combination 
of diseases. Diseased kidneys and costive 
bowels are their tormentors. They should 
know that Kidney-Wort acts on these organs 
at the sume time, causing the.n to throw off 
the poisons that have clogged them, and so 
renewing the whole system. 

(2°The Diamond Dyes for family use 
have no equals, All popular colors easily 
dyed, fast and beautiful. 10 cents a pack- 
age. 
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Ag antes AND PAINS US acS 


PILLS 
PURIFY THE BOO 


ACT AS A 


HEART CORRECTOR 


And by cleansing. regu!ating, and strengthening 
the organs of digestion, secretion and absorption, 
cure Apoplexy, Fits, Paralysis, Nervousness, 
Dizziness, Debiiity, Biliousness, Bad Breath, Jaun- 
dice, Liver and Kidney Complaint, Lack of es hee 
Low Spirits, Indigestion or Dyspepsia, Headache, 
Constipation. Fevers, Malaria and Contagion, Fever 
and Ague, Diarrhea, Dropsy. Colds, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Gout. Female Weakness, Urinary Dis- 
orders, and all Irregularities of the Spleen, 
Stomach, Bladder and Bowels. 

Prepared only by Dr. SWAYNE & SON, Philadelphia, Pa, 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR THEM. 
Price, 25 Cts. Five Boxes, $1. Sent by Mail toany Address, 


$5 to $20 


KIDNEY-WORT : 


r day athome. Samples worth 
free. Address Stinson & Co., 











diseases of the 


PERFECTLY CURED. 


a 

Olrnice, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
<j 44 Dry can be sent by mail. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington V’ 


“KIDNEY-WORT: 


Kidneys, Liver and Bowels. 
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The only perfect device for combining the smallest 
«pace with the greatest convenience in shelvip 
books. Now offered at prices so low that three hund- 
red volumes can be shelved as cheaply as in ordinary 
cases made by the carpenter. Send for fuliy illustra- 
ted circular, orcall, 


NE, SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 


27 to 33 FRANKLIN ST. 


MOTHERS AND LADIES 
READ THIS. 


Reasons Why American Women Should 
be Better Nourished than they are, 
Is that they live and work more by their nerve 
streng.h, combined with the fact that those that are 
in physical health (and they are less in per cent an- 
nually) menstruate at a younger and older age, there- 
fore bear children younger and older than women of 
American irish parentage, English, Irish, Scotch, 
German and Swede women residing in the United 
State, and the last adifference of over two years, is 
the reason the per cent. of mortality ana chronic dis- 

eases is increasing each decade in certain ages. 

THE CHIEF CAUSE OF POOR EYESIGHT. 

We cannot present better authority for many cases 
than that of Dr J. McKay, in the American Journal 
of Medical Science for October, 1882, who says, “I 
report twelve cases in which suppression of the men- 
ses was accompanied by a disturbance of vision. 
Cases of this kind demand —_— recognition before 
vision is too much impaired by the interral eye dis- 





ease. 

Young school girls often manifest weak and painful 
sight about the time their Menses are being estab- 
lished, if their Menses become irregular from any 
cause which may produce partial or complete sup- 
pression for an indefinite time.”’ 

The establishing of the Menses, every lady knows 
that has passed the turn of life, that one is as great a 
strain on the Fe Naar system as the other, and in 
youth the hability to contract chronic diseases is 
greater than in age. 

Both stages of life leave many ills, and all for the 
want of sufficient Nutrition to supply the wastes. 

Murdock’'s Liquid Food is acknowledged by the 
profession of all schools, as well as by all that have 
taken it, to be the richest food known, and will make 
blood faster than all foods or ee known, 
and can be retained by the weakest stomach. These 
are the reasons that it is of so much benefit to females 
of all ages,in health or sickness. 

THE CAUSE OF bs”) ee OF LEUCOR- 


Dr. Fordyce Baker of New York who read a paper 
before the American Gynecological Society, says— 

“The influence of nerve disturbance, as & conse- 
quence of defective nutrition, was perhaps not so 
generally appreciated, although most practitioners 
knew the fact that in some of their patients strong 
mental emotion was sureto bring on a troublesome 
leucorrhea, 

A teaspoon of Liquid Food four times daily for 
one week monthly will prevent all of this liability 
and exhaustion, and taken forsix months will carry 
any lady through the turn of life. 

What does Fothergill, one of the ablest of English 
physicians, say about Cholera Infantum? 

“For one infant lying in its last sleep from speci- 
fic germ-carried pyrexia, a thousand scattered muras- 
matic atoms are to be found in their graves from 
improper food and improper digestion,” 

In London, from 1730 to 1749, 315,156 children were 
born, of wh:ch 235,087 perished before they were five 
years old, being 74}4'per cent. 





I WANT IT. 


I LIKE IT. 
Babies that take it are nourished equal to those 
nourished by the best of mothers, and not a case of 
Cholera Infantum known, nora life lost from Chol- 
era Infantum when treated with Liqnid Food by the 


physician, Send for essays aud testimonials. 

Mothers that take it findit an invaluable aid in 
supplving those elements of food necessary to nour- 
ish both her infant and herself. 


“NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


The Duties of Women, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE, 
“A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says 
William Henry Channing. 
“The best of all books on woman's duties,’says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paper binding.........25 cents. 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant andsubstantial ..$1.00 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


euniaiien . 

p | A R | FS The Excelsior, 
|One, two, three and seven days’ 
to a page. 

j\Clayton’s Octavos 

and Quartos, 

| FRANCIS & LOUTRELL’S 

| QUARTOS. 

iM. R. WARREN, 

| $36 Washington St., 


Second Store above the Tran- 
| script Offics. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


——— 


The Georgia Assembly is inquiring into 
the feasibility of establishing a technological 
school in that state. 

It is reported that the Villard syndicate 
has secured control of the St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis & Manitoba road. 

Mrs. I. T. Talbot gave a reception to the 
members of the association for promoting 
the university education of women, last 
week, 

There are nearly one hundred unmarried 
female missionaries in the employ of the 
American Board. The majority are en- 
gaged in teaching and the remainder in 
medical and evangelistic work. 

The Freidenker, or Free Thinker, of Mil- 
waukee, expresses cordial sympathy with 
the agitation for female suffrage in Ne- 
praska, especially with the labors of Mrs. 
Clara Neymann. 


Miss Fiorence Kelley, daughter of Hon. 
W. D. Kelley, and known as a contributor 
to the International Review, has recently 
gone abroud with her brother to attempt 
the feat of walking through Europe. 


Nine clergymen took part in the recent 
annual meeting of the Iowa Woman Suff- 
rage Society. Bishop Hurst said ‘If I had 
a thousand votes I would cast them for 
Woman Suffrage.” 


Rosa Bonheur paid $4,000 for the lions 
used as models for “The Lion at Home,” 
and kept them a year at a daily cost of $4. 
The painting was sold for $51,000 before it 
left the easel. 


An arrangement has been effected with 
the publisher of the Crusader to incorporate 
that paper with the Citizen of Toronto, 
The Woman’s department will still be kept 
up, with Miss Sarah Curzan as editor of this 
department. 


Iowa was thirty-six years old Jast weck 
and of a man it would be reckoned at its 
best; but lowa has just begun to be. The 
most telling developments are yet to be 
made and the state may be regarded as just 
arriving at the well-to-do period in compar- 
ison with what it will be. 


There is po more practical charity than 
the free kindergartens which have been 
established and maintained by the benevo- 
lence of Mrs. Armour, Mrs. Field, Mrs. 
Blatchford, and other earnest Chicago 
women. The prevention and the correc 
tion of vice cannot be accomplished in any 
other way so well. 


There is a pretty tradition at Venice, 
handed Gown among the inhabitants of the 
Lagoons, wliich ‘sys that a sailor brought 
home to his betrothed a branch of the del 
icate coraline known as ‘‘mermaid’s lace.” 
The girl, a worker in points, attracted 
by the grace of the coral, imitated it with 
her needle, and after much toil, produced 
the exquisite fabric which as ‘Venice 
Point,” soon became the mode in all Eu- 
rope. 


A German paper states that it is a custom 


in offices in that country to havea sliced 
potato on the desk. He does not state 
whether the esculent should be raw or not, 
but the probability is that it is not bolled. 
The use of the potato is to clean steel pens, 
and generally act as a pen wiper. It re- 
moves all ink crust, and gives a peculiarly 
smooth flow to the ink. He also states that 
the Hamburg clerks pass new pens two or 
three times through a gas flame, and then 
the ink will flow freely. 


A Florida man hatches alligators’ eggs by 
placing them in a box in the attic over his 
store sandwiched between layers of damp 
straw. This makes a hot-bed, the temper- 
ature of the attic being over 100° during a 
warm day. When the straw becomes dry 
he sprinkles water over it. The period of 
incubation is about two months. He has 
had a nest of 300 eggs undergoing this 
treatment for the past seven or eight weeks, 
and the young alligators are beginning to 
come forth. We wonder what he does with 
them? 


A Hartford woman has received letters 
from two young Chinamen who were form- 
erly students in that city. They say that 
the anti-Chinese law has weakened China’s 
confidence in this country so greatly that 
no more boys will be sent here for educa- 
tion. Those who bave already received a 
training in our schools are being put into 
Government positions, displacing foreign- 
ers, who have been receiving very high 
salaries, Gen. Gordon gets what is equiva- 
lent to $100,000 a year as instructor and 
practical head of the army. 


At the Convent of Jesu Bambino, at 
Rome, curious specimens of old conven- 
tual work—parchment patterns with lace 
in progress—have been found. They be- 
long to Spanish nuns, who long ago taught 
the art of lace-making to novices. Like 
all point lace, this appears to be executed 
in separate pieces, given out by the nuns, 
and then joined together by a skillful 
hand. We see the patterns traced, the 
work partly finished, and the very thread 
left, as when “Sister Felice Vittoria” laid 
down her work centuries ago. 





The Associated Charities of Boston in- 
vite attention to the good effect of the 
flower mission in South Boston. But 
something more remains to be done. ‘‘We 
wish the plants which are removed from 
gardens every autumn before the frost, and 
which have increased too much during the 
summer, could be given among poor 
families. There might be a flower-show, 
held perhaps in some schoo! room, to which 
a twenty five cents entrance fee might be 
charged, and the show might bein June, 
before people go away.” 


When Charles Kemble retired from the 
stage a grand dinner was given him, attend- 
ed only by gentlemen, of course. His 
gifted sister, Mrs. Siddons, while overlook- 
ing these masculine festivities from a 
gallery, through a door, or by some of the 
various methods to which women were 
obliged to resort in former times upon such 
occasions, was heard to remark,as she turn- 
ed sadly away: “‘l think that in future 
times women of similar genius will rereive 
similar honors.” It seems quite evident 
that these times have not yet arrived,though 
this incident took place half a century ago. 

8. H. H. 


The Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, recently formed in Melrose through 
the influence of Mrs. M. A. Livermore, has 
organized for an active campaign during 
the present season. Under the efficient 
management of the president, Mrs. Walter 
Littlefield, and an able board of directors, 
it is proposed to circulate temperance liter- 
ature, to thoroughly interest all the child- 
ren of the town, to hold meetings to reach 
all classes, where addresses bearing more 
especially upon the hygiene of alcoholic 
liquors will be given, and, also to hold a se- 
ries of afternoon meetings. At the first of 
these, holden on Thursday, Mrs. 
Ada C. Bowles spoke upor the ques 
tion, ‘‘Will the Coming Woman Smoke?” 
This lady will be followed later by Mrs. A. 
M. Diaz, President of the Boston Educa- 
tional Union, Mrs. Walton of West New- 
ton upon ‘The Indian,” Mrs. Kate Tannatt 
Woods of Salem upon ‘Mending the 
World,” Mrs. Jutia N. Anagnos upon ‘*The 
Blind,” and Mrs. Dr. Tuck upon ‘‘The Hy- 
giene of Alcohol.” A mass meeting was 
held in the Town Hall early in Decem- 
ber, addressed by Mrs. J. Ellen Fos- 
ter of Iowa. The ladies have also procured 
the insertion of an article in the warrant 
for the last town meeting, asking for the 
fulland rigid enforcement of the liquor 
law and an appropriation for the same. 


“The one of them,” writes the Hon. 
George Bancroft of his parents, in his let- 
ter to the mayor of Worcester, Mass., offer- 
ing to establish a scholarship in the trust 
and gift of that city, ‘‘was the most con- 
stant and most consistent supporter of free- 
dom, of conscience, the right and the duty 
of free inquiry, the right and the duty of 
private judgment, the paramount duty of 
devoting life to the pursuit and support of 
truth; in all this nobody could excel him; 
it formed an elementary part of his being. 
The other, to superior intellectual endow- 
ments, united cheerfulness and benevolence 
of heart; a lively play of fancy: a heroism 
that bore up against adversity or trial; a 
kindliness, vivacity and good humor that 
great old age could not diminish. They 
lived together in marriage for more than 
fifty-two years. In their last winter he had 
been declining, but she died somewhat sud. 
denly before him. He followed her re- 
mains to the grave. After his return he 
spceke to me of her cheering and infinitely 
pleasing ways in nursing him during the 
winter, and never left his house again till 
he was borne to be placed by her side. I 
wish to establish ascholarship, 
to be called the Aaron and Lucretia Chand- 
ler Bancroft Scholarship.” 


Our Continent for December 20, contained 
an account of the establishment, growth, 
and distinctive features of Oberlin College. 
There are portraits of Presidents Finney and 
Fairchild, Dr. Morgan, Dr. Mahan, Prof. 
Cowles,and Dr.and Mrs.Dascomb. Those of 
Mahan, Morgan and Finney are very good. 
Some of the churches and college halls are 
represented. The sketch will have great 
interest to the multitude of students who 
have graduated from this deservedly hon- 
ored college, during the last fifty years. 
Oberlin at its very beginning introduced co- 
education, and made no distinction on ac- 
count of color. But it never blew its own 
trumpet about it, and some of the younger 
colleges have thought the honor of this just 
step belonged to them. The article records 
the fact that ‘‘upon a tablet in the Ladies’ 
Hall, this simple memorial is inscribed. 
‘Rev. John J. Shepherd, Mr. Philo P. 
Stewart, and their wives; Projectors and 
Founders of Oberlin College, 1833.’ Ober- 
lin, like the rest of the world, has not es- 
caped theidea that wives are only append- 
ages, whose names are not worth recording 
except as appendages, even when they took 
such an onerous and faithful part as the 
two ‘'wives’”” above named did in found- 
ing Oberlin College. Next June thecollege 
celebrates its semi-centennial. Would not 
that be a good time to insert aslab or tab- 
let, compiete with the names of all the 
founders? 





The kindly notices of the death of Thur- 
low Weed which have so generally ap- 
peared in the newspapers, leave out of 
sight the fact that he was for many years a 
professional broker in. legislation. He 
literally made politics his trade. From 
1850 to 1860 few bills ‘‘with money in them” 
could pass the New York Legislature with- 
out paying tribute to this“‘king of the lobby.” 
He acted on the maxim that every legisla- 
tor has his price. No man in the public 
life of America has everdone more to cor- 
rupt our plitics than this so-called ‘‘Nestor 
of journalism.” He was a genial, adroit, 
unscrupulous, amiable man, who possessed 
in an eminent degree the cant of respecta- 
bility. 





me 


HUMOROUS 


The Gospel Banner calls Rev. Joseph 
Cook ‘‘the Boston gentleman who gave the 
plan upon which the universe was created 
his unqualified and personal indorsement.” 


Once Ava was naughty and mamma had 
to frown at her. “O mamma, mamma,” 
she cried, ‘‘don’t shut up your forehead 
that way, ’cause then I know you're going 
to scold!” 


‘‘How many toes has a cat?” This was 
one of the questions asked a certain class 
during examination week, and, as simple as 
the question appears to be, none could 
answer it. In the emergency the principal 
was applied to for solution, and he also, 
with a good-natured smile,gave it up, when 
one of the teachers, determined not to be 
beaten by so simple a question, hit on the 
idea of sending out a delegation of boys to 
scour the neighborhood for acat. When 
this idea was announced, the whole class 
wanted to join in the hunt Several boys 
went out and soon returned successful. 
A returning board was at once appointed, 
and the toes counted, when to the relief of 
all it was learned that a cat possesses eigh- 
teen toes, ten on the front feet and eight on 
the hind feet. After the question was solved, 
the cat was allowed to depart, much to his 
satisfaction.—Paterson Pi evs. 


THE LITTLE BANANA PEEL, 


Like a bar of the beaten gold 
I gleam in the eummer’s sun; 

1 am little, ] know, but I think I can throw 
A man that will weigh a ton, 

I send out io challenges bold, 
{ blow out no vaunting horn, 

But foolish is he who treadeth on me; 
He’ll wish he had ne’er been born. 


Like the flower of the field vain man 
Goeth forth at the break of day, 
But when he shall feel my grip on his heel 
Like the stubble he fadeth away; 
For | lift him high up in the air, 
With his heel where his head ought to be; 
With a down-coming crarh, he maketh his mash, 
And I know he’s c @.n go.e upo: me. 


I am scorned by the man that buys me; 
Iam moue-t and quiet and meek; 
Though my talents are few, yet the work I do 
Has oft made the cellar doors creak, 
I’m a blood-red republican born, 
And a Nihilist feariess 1 be; 
Though the head wear a crown, I will bring its 
pride down, 
Tf it sets its proud heel upon me. 
—Robert J. Burdette,in Editor's Drawer Harper's 
Magazine for December. 


NAMING A LAKE, 


Years ago, it was discovered that a cer- 
tain lake which had long been considered 
the bead of the Mississippi, had no claim to 
that honor. The explorers tound a new 
and smaller lake from which the great river 
took its rise. A discussion arose as to what 
hame would be appropriate for it. The 
story is that it was decided in this way: 

*‘Let’s make a new name by coining a 
word,” said a voyageur. “Some of you 
larned ones tell me what is the Latin for 
true.” 

‘* Veritas,” answered a scholar. 

‘Well, now, what isthe Latin for head?” 

**Caput,.” 

“Now write the two words together by 
syllables.” 

The scholar wrote on a strip of birch- 
bark, *‘ Veritas-Caput.” 

**Read it out.” 

The five syllables were read. 

“Now drop the first and last syllables, 
and you'll have a good name for this lake.” 
And ‘‘Itasen” it was. 


MOSES KING’S BOOKS. 
WALTHAM-—PAST AND PRESENT. By 
Caartes A, Newtson. With 55 photographic 


Illustrations. 150 pp. Cloth, $2.50. Without 
photographs, $1.00. 


No city in Massachneetts has a neater, more ac- 
curate, or more interesting small historical and de 
ecriptive volume than Waltham has in this work. 
Its fifty-five i/lustrations are genuine photographs, 
thereby preserving, without modification or error, 
the different views of places now to be seen, includ 
ing schools, churches, public buildings factories, 
scenery, etc. The contents include an historical 
sketch of early Watertown, many queer stories of 
olden times, succinct accounts of the creditable part 
Waltham and its people took in the Revolutionary 
and Civil Wars, graphic accounts of the industries, 
good sketches of the religious and other organiza 
tions, and references to everything usually found in 
smail local histories or guide-books. The index is 
exhaustive and well arranged. «nly one thousand 
copies of the book were priuted; and no more will 
be printed, for the type has been distributed, and no 
electroplates were made. 


THE HARVARD REGISTER, 1880-1881 
Half morocco. 2 volumes. $6.50, 


The two bound vo!umes (1880 and 1831) together 
contain nearly 700 handsomely printed and beauti- 
fully illustratea pages. The text was prepared by 
150 writers of abi ity, many of them most eminent 
scholars. It comprises biographical, historical, 
and descriptive eketches, and eseays on 
educational and other topics. The two vol 





Old Love Letters; 


Or LETTERS OF SENTIMENT. Written by 
persons eminent in English Literature. 
collected and ezited by ABBy Sace Kicu- 
ARDSON. $1.25. . 

“One of the most unique of collections,” 
—Buffalo Courier. 

“A most captivating book.’’—Albany 
Press. 

“A delicious compilation.” —WNew- York 
World. 

The embodiment of a}l that is true, noble, 
great, and beautiful in the better natures of 
men and women.”—The Criterion. 

NANTUCKET SCRAP*; 

Or, THe EXPERIENCES OF AN OFF IsLAN- 
DER, IN SEASON AND OUT OF SEASON, 
AMONG A PassiInc PEOPLE By Mrs, 
Jane G. Austin” $1.50. 

“It is written ina lively, piquant style, 
and is as fresh as the breezes that blow over 
ja favored isle.”—New- York Home Jour- 
nal, 

‘This charming book comes to us with 
the freshness of a breeze from Nancucket, 
its ozone being as healthy as it is invigorat- 
ing. The book fascinates from cover to 
cover.” —Frank Leslie's Illustrated News. 
paper. 

THE MOST SuCcneSraL NOVEL OF THE 


A REVEREND IDOL. 


A Novel. 1vol. 12mo. $1.50 

“This thoughtful and rarely interesting 
book "—New- York Tribune. 

‘The best novels are like a flash of light- 
ning in aclear day. For example, ‘A Rev 
erend Idol.’ ’—Christian Union. 

‘There is a freshness about every thing 
that is said which old novel reauers will 
appreciate.” —New- York Graphic. 


THE OLD MASTERS. 

Or BELGIUM AND HoLuAND. Translated 
from the French of Eugéoe Fromentin, by 
Mrs. Mary C. Ropprys. With ten Helio- 
types. $3. 

“The volume is full of charm in its style, 
and attractively minute and judicious in its 
criticisms The author discourses fascinat- 
ingly, and often with vivid picturesque- 
ness." — Boston Gazette, 

“Mrs. Robbins gives well that enthusias- 
tic swing of Fromentin’s prose. . . . A 
monograph by a cuarming writer, and a 
painter of the highest grade of talent.”— 
New York Times. 

‘It is the most perfect book about pic- 
tures ever written in any tongue.”—Ameri- 
can Architect. 

PARISIAN ART AND ARTISTS. 
By Henry Bacon. Profusely illustrated. 

8vo. $3 

“There is no other book of which we 
know, giving so clear and vivid an idea of 
the present condition of art and art-life in 
Paris; and readers will find it also very fas- 
cinating reacing.’’—Bvuston Courier. 

“Mr. Bacon’s work is abundantly illus- 
trated, and we know not where else one 
could go to obtain so great an idea of cur- 
rent Parisian art.”"—Good Literature. 

THIRD EDITION OF 

SHORT SAYINGS OF GREAT MEN. 

With HistoricaL AND EXPLANATORY 

Notes. By SAMUEL ARTHUR LENT, A. 

M. $3. 

**The work is one of astonishing research. 

It is a most fascinating contribution,”— 

Phila. Press. 

‘Curious, instructive, and scholarly.”— 
Cincinnati Commercial. 

‘It is an exceedingly interesting volume, 
and fills along-existing gap in our litera- 
ture,’’—Hon, 5. A. GREEN, Mayor of Boston. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston, 


i3s38s3ss. 
New Music Books. 
MINSTREL SONGS, CxPanax=™; 


those songs which are the people's favorites. Words 
often arrant nonsense, but the melodies some of the 
sweetest and best in the world. The Success of 
the Season, and is selling rapidly. A fine, large 
volume, pages full sheet music size. 

94 Songs, including ‘Old Foiks at Home,” and 
all of Foster's best, “Old Uncie Ned,” “Rosa Lee,” 
“Kentucky Home;” also “Lilly Dale,” “Twinkling 
Stars’’ and, in fact, a large part of the popular favor- 
ites of the last thirty years. $2. Bd. $250Cl 

Very Easy Instruction Books, with very en- 
tertuining airs for practice, are, Winner’s 


Ideal Methods 
For Violin, Pri p |For Guitar, 
For Piano, FCe OF | xyy Cabinet Organ, 
For Cornet, h |For Accordeon, 
For Flageolet, each | For Clarinet, 
For Fife, For Banjo. 
For Flute, | T5cts. | 
Simple instractions, and nearly 100 tunes in each. 
Gounod’s Redemption, $1. 
Only edition with Gounod’s orchestration. 
Balfe’s ohemian Girl, $1. 
Only copy with Libretto and Business. 
Musical Favorite. (Just out.) New 
Book of Bound Music. Fine selection of Piano 
Pieces. $2 Plain; $2.50 Cloth; $3 Gilt. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Boston, 


CLARKE’ 


BOSTON BLUE BOOK 


FOR 1883. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


This fashionable Directory contains a list of the 














neatly and strongly bound in half morocco, make & 
useful book in any library or family. They will be 
sent to any address, express paid, for $6.15, with the 
privilege of returning within thirty days if they prove 
unsatisfactory. 

*,*Any person wishing to present a public library 
with a reference or reading book of permanent value 
will find it to their interest to examine ‘‘The Harvard 
Register.” 


Moses King, Publisher and Bookseller, 


Harvard Sq., Cambridge, Mass. 





ts on the leading streets at the West and South 
Ends of the city proper, and in the Highlands, Dor- 
chester, Jamaica Plain, South Boston, Charlestown, 
Brookline, Longwood and Cambridge; also, New 
Diagrams of the Theatres and Public Halls, Rates of 
Postage and Fire Alarms, Cautionary Signals, Calen- 
dar, Shopping Guide. Carriage and Herdic Coach 
Regulations, Card Etiquette, etc., etc. 


EDWARD E. CLARK, 


ART STATIONER AND ENGRAVER 
41 WEST STREET. 





Two Wonderful Lives. 


LETTERS OF LYDIA MARIA CHILD 


————_—_—_ 


With a Biographical Introduction by Jonn G. Warrt- 
TIER, and an Appendix by WenpgLL PHILuirs 
With a Portrait. 16mo. $1 50. 


“When or where have we evea had such a delight- 
ful batch of letters? They are a perfect revelation of 
her personality. * * * I do not know when I 
have felt 9 human pulse beating so warmly in the 
page of a book as here.""—ZRev. J. W. Chadwick in 
Boston Christian Register. 


“In theee letters we are admitted to her inner and 
more private life, which is even more encouraging 
and inspiring than ner outward history."—New York 
Tribune. 


“Here was a remarkable woman, one who lived a 
great life, but lived it so simply and with such limit- 
ed consideration for herseif that the more you study 
it the more it grows to be perhaps the truest life that 
an American woman has yet lived, In these letters 
the literary instinct is as true as it was in Georce 
Eliot or Mies Mitford or Margaret Fuller, but the 
literary element in Lydia Maria Child was strictly 
subordinated to the large discretion, the joyous 
womanhood, the wonderful charity, the unconscious 
flowering of the finest gifts of the sex, which made 
her life from youth to hoary age grandly and simply 
beautifal."—New York Times. 


LIFE OF OLE BULL! 


By Sara C. Butt. With a fine Steel Portrait and 
several [liustrations. 8vo. $2 50, 


“A charming blography, full of delightful reminie. 
cences and anecdotes.’'— Philadelphia Press. 


“An interesting memoir of hi- brilliant, laborious, 
brave, kind life; of his genius, of his originality, 
of his adventures.’’— Boston Advertiser. 


“It overflows with interest.""—Boston Gazctte. 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. 


By O.iven WenpeLL Houmes, Carefully revised 
and containing a new Preface and Notes. Print- 
ed from new electrotype plates. Crown 8vo, gilt 

top. With fine steel portrait, $200. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, cn receipt of price, by the Publishers, 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0., 


BOSTON. 





“At the head of Juvenile Perionicals stands Wipz 
AwakE ali the time.”—Phi/, Inquirer. 

“Awhole family .ibrary in its If.""— Putnam Patriot. 

“There is no juvenile magazine published in the 
country so carefully edited as Wipe Awaks.”—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


WIDE AWAKE, 


The great Pictorial Magazine for young folks and the 
family, in its happy combination of the entertaining 
and practical, ranks first among the juvenile publica- 
tions of the world. $2.50 a year. 


It comes every month like a wise and gay artist 
friend fresh from travel all over the world, with a 
happy knack of telling entertaining stories and sing- 
ing songs, and making visible the characters and 
scenes with pencil and brush. 


Proepectus for 1883 is the most brilliant ever issued, 


GRAND HOLIDAY NUMBER, 


Only 25 cents. 


114 PAGES. 150 PICTURES. 





D. LOTHROP & CO. 


BOOK STORE, 
32 Franklin Street, Boston, 





ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES 


Graded for the Family. 





For the Babies. 
BABYLAND. .......05..0+ ++++-50 cents a Year, 


For Young Readers, 
OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, 


$1.00 a year. 
For Ages from 7 to 13. 
THE PANSY... ..ccccc.cccceeeees 75 cents a year. 


For All Ages from 8 to 8O. 
WIDE AWAKE............ 
THE GREAT PICTORIAL MAGAZINE, 


J 


seeeeeee $2.50 @ year, 





Send all subecriptions to 


D. LOTHROP & CO, 





32 Franklin Strect, - Boston, 
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All communications for the Woman's JoURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman’s 
JouRNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, mast be addressed 
to box 3638, Boston. Remittancesin Registered Let- 
ters or P.O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
Money sent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk of the person vending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publi-her to discontinue and unti) pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 

The change of date printed 

on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This sang ——--- ewe 
e 


the first subecription. 


should be made the first or second week after t 


money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 


astamp is enslosed with the subscription for tha 
purpose. 
Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex 
tration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting fora bill. 


for three months, for fifty cents each. On 


allow you ten cents commission, and if 
at the end of the term they become perman- 
ent subscribers, we will allow you a full 
commission hereafter, as above. 
4, If you want specimen copies to circu- 
late, in order to obtain subscribers, we will 
supply you by mail when requested. 
Dear friends,—will you not go to work 
at once in your own town, among your 
own neighbors? It is missionary work, 

which will bear fruit hereafter. 
Lucy Stone. 








ANOTHER WORD. 


The closing paragraph of my editorial in 
last week’s WOMAN'S JOURNAL was as fol- 
lows: 














TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING, 


The Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Mas- 
sacbusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in the Meionaon, commencing 
on Monday evening, January 15. It will 
continue on Tuesday, all day and evening, 
and on Wednesday evening will be followed 
by a sociable andsupper. Monday evening 
will be devoted to speaking; Tuesday fore- 
noon to business; the afternoon and evening 
again to speaking. Suffrage Clubs, and all 
those who have individual work to report, 
are earnestly desired to be present on Tues- 
day morning at the business meeting, ready 
to help all to be encouraged by their faithful 
continuance in well-doing, which is long 
protracted by the very greatness of the work 
itself. 

There is unusual hope in the work this 
year. Both political parties endorsed our 
principle. The press has grown in friend- 

liness. The year has been one of increased 
activity in all directions. Under these 
good auspices, we shall hold our meeting. 
Come then friends, every one, and let us 
gather fresh courage and strength from 
each other, and plan for added work the 
coming year. 

Among the speakers expected are Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Col. T. W. Higginson, 
Miss Mary F. Eastman, Rev. J. W. Bash- 
ford, Mrs, A. A. Claflin, Rev. Mary H. 
Graves, Miss Eva Channing, Rev. Edward 
F. Temple, Mrs. Ada C. Bowles, Col. Al- 
pert Clarke, Rev. Annie H. Shaw, C. H. 

Shepard, Henry B. Blackwell, Lucy Stone, 
nd others. 
Wo. I. Bownircen, Pree. 
Lucy Sronr, Chair. Hx. Com. 
Mrs. Mary C. Amzs, 


H. B. BLacKWELL, — state of —— 
Mrs. J. W. Smira, We, the undersigned, residents of. and 
Arrangements. | citizens of ——721 years of age and upwards, 


AMANDA M., LouGzE, 
ANNUAL MEETING. 
MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL SUFFRAGE ASSOCI- 
ATION. 

The annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
School Suffrage Association will be held on 
Wednesday afternoon, Jan. 17. at the Club 
Rooms, 5 Park st., Boston, at 3 P. M. 

Addresses will be made by Miss Abby W. 
May, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, and others. 
Allinterested are cordially invited to at- 
tend. 








SUFFRAGE CONVENTION IN OHIO. 

A woman suffrage convention is to be 
held in Ohioin February. Suffragists all 
over the state should correspond with Mrs. 
R. A. 8. Janney, at Columbus. There are 
a great many of them in Ohio. If they 
could only find each other out and work 
together, they might put their state forward 
immeasurably. There is great need, when 
one of the large cities of that state proposes 
to elevate prostitution into a legalized bus- 
iness, and to expose the names of the female 
sinners to the public gaze, while the names 
of their male companions in sin are to be 
carefully concealed. There should be a 
grand suffrage convention, in which every 
county of the state should be represented 
by reports of local societies, or clubs, or in- 
dividuals. L. 8. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


With this new year every friend of 
woman suffrage should give the good cause 
& new start by increasing the circulation of 
the Woman’s JouRNAL. It has already a 
circulation in every state and territory, and 
is a newspaper devoted to the equal rights 
of women. 

Our subscribers can increase our circula- 
tion four-fold, if they will. We offer the 
following inducements :— 

1. For each new subscriber you can 
secure at $2.50, we will mail you, postpaid, 
acopy of the Life and Letters of Lydia 
Maria Child, bound in cloth, with a pre- 
face by Juhn G. Whittier, and an appendix 
by Wendell Phillips. The price of this 
book is $1.50. Or, if you prefer, we will 
allow you $1 cash instead. 

2. For aclub of five or more new sub- 
scribers to one post office address, we will 
send the paper for a year at the reduced 
rate of $2 each, and we will allow you, in 
addition, fifty cents cash commission on 
each club-name thus obtained. 


‘*Nevertheless,if the governor’s suggestion 
is adopted, and the question of suffrage 
submitted year by year to the women as 
that of license or no license is to the men, 
it will be a capital means of agitation.” 

This paragraph does not express all my 
views of that part of the governor’s mes- 
sage which proposes to extend municipal 
suffrage to women, when a majority of them 
vote for it. Ifa right belongs to me, the man 
is a sinner who keeps itfrom me. It is his 
business to see that 1 have what is mine. 
If that right does not belong to me, no ask- 
ing of mine, or of any one, ought to get it 
forme. If I have a right, the obligation to 
concede it is with those who withhold it. 
Any attempt to shirk the responsibility, 
whether by making the potsession of my 
right depend upon the vote of other women, 
or upon any other process short of the im- 
mediate restoration of my right, is not ade- 
quate. If Governor Butler desired to take 
the suffrage question out of the dead level 
in which it has been kept in this State for 
many years, he has effectually done it by 
the wide discussion his message has caused. 
Let us hope it will, by making a change, 


give us one step onward. L. 8. 
-@e~< 


LOOK TO YOUR LEGISLATURES, 


In eighteen States the legislatures are now 
in session. Each of these legislatures has 
power by a majority vote to give women 
suffrage on the same terms as men in presi- 
dential and municipal elections. 
Let all the friends of suffrage in every lo- 
cality at once petition their own Legisla- 
ture in the following form, which is every- 
where applicable, and ask for its reference 
to a joint special committee. 
Fo the Senate and House of Representatives of the 














respectfully pray your Honorable Bodies to enact a 
law enabling women to vote in Presidential elections, 
under the provisions of Article 2, Sec. 1, Par. 2 
of the U: S. Constitution; also to enact laws enab- 
ling women to vote in all County, Town and Monici- 
pal affairs; aiso to take steps so to amend the State 
Constitution as to establish the equal political rights 
of all American citizens, irrespective of sex. 

Then appear before that special commit- 
tee, and urge the passage of a law giving 
women municipal and presidential suffrage. 
This isthe plain commonsense method, 
which has been pursued in Massachusetts 
for the past thirteen years. As a conse- 
quence, we have now, every year, as a mat- 
ter of course, a standing committee on wo- 
man suffrage in both houses. It is one of 
the recognized annual subjects of legisla- 
tion. School suffrage has been granted, and 
the law is every year liberalized and en- 

larged. The laws relative to the personal 
and property rights of wives, mothers, and 

widows have been greatly modified, and are 
every year changed for the better. Women are 
elected upon school boards,and are appoint- 

ed trustees and managers of public institu- 

tions. The suffragists have become a recog- 

nized power in our state politics, and are re- 

ceiving every year a wider recognition arfd 

larger respect. In no State of the Union, 

except perhaps in Oregon, Indiana and Iowa, 

hasthe cause a more hopeful position than in 

Massachusetts. 

All this is the direct result of thirteen 

years annual appeal to the legislature. 

Upon this we have concentrated our main 

efforts. Let suffragists remember that suf- 

frage, except in regard to race, color, and 

previous condition of servitude, is exclu- 

sively aquestion of state jurisdiction, so 

defined by the Federal Constitution and so 

decided by the U. 8. courts. The sooner 

all suffragists realize the fact and act upon 

it, the better for the mnovement. 

H. B. B. 
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THE FIRST DUTY. 


‘*What can I doto help woman suffrage?” 
is a question often asked. We answer—Go 
to your State senator and representatives, 
and ask them to work and vote for munici- 
pal and presidential woman suffrage in the 
Legislature, this winter. 

These men wait to hear from their 
constituents. If no man names woman suf- 
frage to them, the legislators usually think 
that ‘the men are all opposed to it.” If no 
woman names woman suffrage, they infer 
that ‘‘the women don’t want the right.” If 
even one friend of woman suffrage in Mas- 
sachusetts, in each town and ward, will do 
this during the coming week, municipal] snf- 
frage will be carried this winter. 

H. B. B. 


get your friends to take the paper on trial 


each of these short-time subscribers, we will 


AN APPEAL TO OUR LEGISLATORS. 


We know the names of seventy-five mem- 
bers of the present Massachusetts legisla- 
ture who are in favor of woman suffrage. 
How many more there are, we have at pres- 
ent no means of knowing. But these are 
enough, if only they have the courage of 
their opinions and the earnestness of real 
conviction. Seventy-five men who are in 
earnest and mean business can carry any 
measure. The trouble hitherto has not been 
in the number, but in the zeal of ovr sup- 
porters. Let our friends in the legislature 
organize, and work for this great principle 
of impartial suffrage, as they work for 
railroads and banks and private interests. 
Then the 75 will become 150, and 150 is a 
majority. H. B. B. 

ee 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE COMMITTEE. 





Hon. Geo. G. Crocker, the recently elect- 
ed president of the Massachusetts Senate, 
has appointed the Senate Suffrage Commit- 
tee, as follows:— 

Woman Suffrage—Mesers: Barrus of Hampshire, 
Drake of Bristol, Haile of Hampden. 

We donot know the views of Mr. Barrus, 
the chairman of the Senate committee. But 
it is one of the recognized rules of legis- 
lative courtesy to appoint, as chairman of 
a special committee, some friend of the 
measure, who will see that the subject has 
a fair and candid hearing. Especially is 
this due to a measure of public interest, 
which has been proposed annually by many 
thousand petitioners, specially reconsmend- 
ed this year in the Governor’s Inaugural 
Message, and endorsed by the platform of 
both the political parties of the State. Mr. 
Haile, a member of the Senate Com- 
mittee appointed by President Crocker, is 
an opponent of woman suffrage. Last 
winter he voted against it. Mr. Drake in 
the House voted for it. 


Our judicious friend, Speaker Marden, has 
again placed at the head of the House Suf- 
frage Committee Mr.John Hopkins, of Mill- 
bury, the gentleman who served as chairman 
of the same committee last year. Mr. Hop- 
kins is a man of high character and ability. 
The House Committee is as follows: 

Mesers. Hopkins of Millbury,Smith of Leominster, 
Welch of Blackstone, Briggs of Sandwich, Sullivan 


of Lawrence, Whitmarsh of Boston, Stetson of Dan- 
vers, Kilduff of Beston. 


Some twenty petitions have already been 
presented, and we shall hope for an early 


hearing. H. B. B. 
7>e- 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CONNECTICUT. 


Gov. Waller (democrat) in his Inaugural 
says: 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The contemplation of better political 
methods prepares you for a subject that has 
been presented to previous legislatures by 
some of my distinguished predecessors. 
The tendency of enlightened public opinion 
is in favor of treating women, in their rela- 
tions to property, society and the state, as 
the equals of men. In England, and some 
other monarchical countries of Europe, as 
well as in some of our sister states, they al- 
ready have and exercise a limited right of 
suffrage. The democratic doctrine that 
the ruled should be themselves the rulers, 
would admit them to all the privileges of 
the ballot-box now enjoyed by men; but as 
fundamental changes in state policy ought 
not to be made without due deliberation, or 
until experiments in that direction have 
been successfully tried, lonly suggest that 
you consider the expediency of conferring 
upon women the same rights of participa- 
tion in school districts, as voters and offl- 
cers, that they now have in the States of 
New York and Massachusetts. Irecommend 
this legislation in the belief that the women 
of Connecticut, who have shown themselves 
worthy of the enlarged powers over their 
own property from time to time granted 
them by your liberal predecessors, will soon 
manifest a desire and capacity to use the 
ballot to advance the intelligence and mor- 
ality of the communities in which they live, 
and that this small beginning will culmi- 
nate in their full franchise before the end 
of this fast-waning century. 
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MARK TWAIN’S VULGARITY. 
The N. Y. Tribune is very severe upon 
Mark Twain’s after dinner speech respond- 
ing to the toast ‘Woman, God bless her!” 
Its criticisms are quite just, no doubt; it 
says:— 


Mark 'I'wain achieved what Milton would 
have denominated ‘‘a bad eminence” at the 
New Engiand dinner. A professional hu- 
morist, it was to have been expected that 
his speech would be pervaded with humor. 
And so it was. But it was humor so lowin 
tone, so coarse in suggestion, so trite in al- 
lusion, so foreign to the spirit of the occa- 
sion, that we apprehend that the average 
a. on reading it, will feel moved to ex- 
claim: 





I’m so in love with melancholy 
I would not, if I could, be gay, 


But why, may we ask, did the committee 
of arrangements give such a toast to such a 
man? It was a grave mistake. It was dis- 
respectful to women and to the gravity of 
the occasion. They should bear the censure 
equally with the unfortunate orator. He 
did after his kind, but they—well, perhaps 
they did after their kind too, and selected 
as they thought would give pleasure to the 
greatest number. Do they not owe us ar 








8. Where you can do no better, you may 


The moral is that, until women are wholly 
present on these notable occasions let them 
be wholly absent, and the name of woman 
not be taken in vain amid smoking and 
shouting anc the flow of the wine cup. 

Mr. Clemens had already given great of- 
fence by his speech at the Whittier dinner 
in Boston, so that his recent speech was not 
without a precedent. Cc. ©. H. 

——__ + o —___—_- 
WHO IS SHE? 

Ep, JouRNAL:—Ever since the last Jounr- 
NAL came, I have been impaled upon that 
interrogation point, metaphorically speak- 
ing; (I did think 1 would attempt the 
humorous and say ‘‘paregorically speaking,” 
but 1am opposed to the use of allopathy 
even in figures of speech.) 

On opening the ever-welcome JOURNAL, 
the first thing Llook at is—(of course you 
willsmile!—the ‘‘Special Notices,” to see 
who has a paper, on what, at the Women’s 
Club. Next I turn to the column ‘Con- 
cerning Women;” and you can imagiue the 
thrill of pride (or vanity) whenI saw, in 
the last issue, my own name at the head of 
the column. It looked well; andI read 
“Dr. L. G. BepELL”—(that means me!) 
—‘‘has a fine practice’(a fact, but how did 
the JouRNAL know it?)—‘in Cleveland, 
Ohio;” and then I began to be bewildered! 
[I was very much in the condition of the 
‘little woman” who 
**Went to market, her eggs for to sell, 

* . * * * * +. * 
Lawk-a-mercy on me! sure it isn’t I! 

But if it be I, as I think it ought so be, 

I’ve got a little dog at home, and he knows me!” 

Well, the ‘‘little dog” ‘‘wags his little 
tail’ all right at the “Dr. L. G. Bedell,” 
and at the ‘‘fine practice,” but he “barks 
and wails” at the ‘‘Cleveland, Ohio,” ina 
most fearful manner; and ‘‘if it isI,” and if 
I have ever hada practice in Cleveland, it 
is also quite evident to my mind that I 
must at some time or other have 
“Fallen asleep in the king’s highway,” 


A short time since a lady told me that I 
had been her sister’s physician, in Cincin- 
nati, ten years! Yet I never was in Cincin- 
natiin my life! Another lady knew some 
one who knew me in Ohio; and now the 
JOURNAL says I have a fine practice in 
Cleveland! I have long ago concluded that 
the great state of Ohio contained another 
lady, probably running at large in her 
woods, by the general cognomen of Bedell, 
and who also isa woman physician. But 
if the coincidence includes profession, sur- 
name, initials and all, I hope the JournaL 
will aid me in offering to her the hand of 
fellowship and sympathy; 1 beg you to 
publish my address in full, coupled witha 
cordial invitation to the other one to favor 
me with her business card, her photograph, 
her autograph, and also a paragraph. 

Yours in donbt and perplexity. 

Lerta G. BepELL, M. D. 
306 La Salle Avenue, 

Chicago, lul., Jan.10, 1883. 

oe 
CALIFORNIA ITEMS. 

The much-needed Woman’s Club of San 
Francisco is taking shape in the hands of 
earnest friends. The desired object is to 
combine the intellectual zest of the New Eng- 
land Women’s Club with the broad human- 
ities and help of the Utopia Club, in Lon. 
don. The latter plan is the cherished idea 
of Mrs. Tucker, a well known artist, from 
whose active charity some of the kindest 
deeds in San Francisco have started. Some 
seasons ago, finding that nothing was done 
for the newsboys, she ordered a dinner for 
all the newsboys in the city at her own ex- 
pense, a hospitality of which a firm of large 
photographers wereonly too willing to re- 
lieve her, and which has been repeated by 
some company every year since. 


The ladies of the Palace Hotel of San 
Francisco, were amazed at the simplicity of 
the Princess Louise’s dress, on her visit to 
San Francisco. Royalty, ina tailor-made 
suit of rough, dark-blue tweed was a mys- 
tery and affront to hotel women in gold- 
blended cashmeres, violet velvets, and din- 
ner gowns with point lace flounces. It was 
an unconscious rebuke to the California 
vice of over-dressing, in the eyes of lookers 
on. 


The Overland Monthly of San Francisco, 
a dozen years ago, under the high literary 
taste of Mr. Bret Harte, its first editor, had 
special favor with the best readers there 
and in England. Habitués of Loring’s 
counters recall its well-told stories of fron- 
tier life, its breezy coast and sierra studies 
by the charming and polished writers who 
have made the Pacific Slope their home. 
Better literary work never marked the first 
magazine ventures of any section of the 
country, East or West. The Overland, 
suspended a few years ago,and no way con- 
nected with the Californian, which feebly 
tried to fill its place, reappears this month 
with its old cover and,as nearly as possible, 
the old corps of contributors which gave 
such vivacity to its first pages. Some of 
its most nervous, forcible work is that of a 
young editress, California-born, and edu- 
cated at Berkeley. By way of developing 
Mr. Harte’s Catholic idea in naming it the 








apology? 


as goods,” the magazine takes an Eastern 
editor on its staff, but what gentleman, or 
from what university centre, is known, only 
to the inner circle of its friends. 


California women are _proverbially 
thorough in their undertakings, and Mrs. 
Mary Olmsted Stanton does credit to the 
intellectual force of the State by her finish- 
ed study of physiognomy, which begins 
with the book ‘“‘How To Read Faces.” 
What with Lavater was an instinct, this 
writer reduces to an art, in harmony with 
the accepted idea of Maudsley, Haeckel and 
the later scientists that ‘‘mind is inherent 
in the entire organism.” Her book is won- 
derfully fresh and interesting, tracing the 
old Greek theory of the sympathy between 
various passions, emotions and parts of the 
pbysical system with the insight and origin- 
ality of a keen, vigorous thinker. Mrs, 
Stanton inherits her acute intellect froma 
cultivated scientific family, of whom Prof- 
essor Olmsted, the author of the familiar 
philosophy,is best known. Mrs. Stanton is 
the wife of the genial publisher of the San 
Francisco Argonaut, one of the most bril- 
liant weekly journals of the continent, and 
is fortunately able to devote herself at 
leisure to her favorite researches. 

Surrtey Darg. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Annual Meeting Monday P. M., Jan. 15. 

Send in the Suffrage Petitions at once. 

Miss Florence Kelley has gone to Eu- 
rope. 

Be sure and get your ticket for the Suffr- 
age Sociable at this office. Only three 
hundred will be sold. 

Speaker Marden of the House has given 
suffragists an excellent committee in his 
branch of the legislature. 

There was $2,000,000 worth of marble 
produced in Vermont in 1882. The quarries 
and mills employ over 2300 men. 

Colorado exempts from taxation for ten 
years all orchards and groves of timber, 
and also pays a bounty of $2.00 per hun- 
dred for trees planted by the highway. 

The friends of Delano A. Goddard with 
true appreciation raised a purse of- $25,000 
for Mrs. Goddard, which she declined, pre- 
ferring the independence of se!f-support. 

Hon. Isaac H. Sturgeon of St. Louis has 
a strong article in the Republican of that 
city of more than a column in favor of full 
suffrage for women, The St. Louis Repub- 
lican is a Democratic paper. 


A cousin of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Miss 
Ripley, is music instructor at the George- 
town Convent as Sister Joanna Frances; 
before taking the veil she graduated at the 
Leipsic Conservatory of Music. 

At every station on the Russian railroads 
is a grievance book, in which the traveller 
may inscribe his wrongs in any language he 
likes, and which is periodically read by the 
authorities. It would take a pretty large 
book at some of the depots in this country. 


Mrs, Warner, whose evening classes in 
elocution have been taught during the 
last two yearsin the offlce of the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL, has had an offer of a pro- 
fessorship in an institution in St. Paul, 
which she declines for the present. 

A Nebraska woman whose right to vote 
was refused along with that of all other 
Nebraska women, has gone to Wyoming 
Territorv, and writes us with glee, ‘In six 
months I shall be a voter.” This is chang- 
ing the place and not keeping the pain. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke will give a 

series of six “talks” on “‘the anti-slavery 
conflict,” beginning on Wednesday next, 
the 17th. Tickets are only a dollar for the 
whole course. The talks will be given in 
the Church of the Disciples, Dr. Clarke’s 
church, W. Brookline street. 
Be sure and attend the Annual Meeting 
of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association next week at the Meionaon. It 
begins Monday evening, Jan. 15, continues 
all next day and evening, and ends with 
the sociable Wednesday evening, Jan. 17. 
For particulars see editorial notice. 


Mrs. Jordan, of Richmond, Ind., is the 
editor of a daily paper, writing without 
any assistance the leaders for 7'he Indepen- 
dent paper there, and she has done it for 
several years, besides writing poems of oc- 
casion like that on the Tyler-Davidson 
fountain at Cincinnati, which The London 
Times copied. 

Mrs. Harriet Shattuck dramatized Dick- 
en’s ‘Our Mutual Friend” several years 
ago. We have a letter from a friend in 
Vermont who has heard it, and regards it 
as one of the pleasantest evening entertain- 
ments, the characters well adapted to their 
respective parts, and the whole well sus- 
tained. 

The (English) married women’s property 
bill went into effect Jan. 1. Hereafter, in 
England, wives will be relieved from the 
grip of the old common law. . We congratu- 
late them. They are on the winning side. 
Even though the force of the opposite cus- 
tom should make many husbands unwilling 
to relinquish their claim to the wife’s 
property, thoy will accept the new law in 





Overland ‘‘for exchange of thought as well 
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Messrs Oliver Ditson & Co publish as 
latest music. “I Love to roam” song, words 
and music by Godfrey Marks; “At Dawn 
of Day”(Sull’ Alba) song, English version of 
Italian words by Laura Underwood, music 
by F. Paolo Fosti; “He Laughs best who 
Laughs last,” song, (Ride Bene chi Ride 
L’Ultimo) Eoglish version by Laura Under- 
wood, music by ‘F. Paolo Fosti; ‘Gov. 
Cleveland's Grand March” for the piano by 
E. 8. Clark. 


Miss Loraine Bucklin will deliver a course 
of four lectures at the Hawthorne room, 2 
Park street, at 11.30 o’clock, a. m. She 
began Jan. 10, subject Pottery of the 16th 
and 17th centuries, and will continue Jan. 
18. Porcelain Manufacture of Europe. 
Jan. 17, Embroidery, Jan. 20, Marie 
Antoinette. At Doll & Richards, 2 Park 
street, reserved seats for the course may be 
secured at two dollars each, Those who 
had the rare pleasure of hearing Miss 
Bucklin last year, will be glad of this oppor- 
tunity to hear her again. 


Women, can never by any process of ed- 
ucation arrive at the same mental status as 
that enjoyed bymen. ”To her husband, she 
owes the duty of unqualified obedience. 
There is no crime thata man can commit 
which justifies his wife in leaving him or 
applying for that monstrous thing—divorce. 
It is her duty to submit to him always, and 
no crime that he cancommit justifies her 
lack of obedience. If he is a bad or wick- 
ed man, she may gently remonstrate with 
him, but refuse him never.”-—Rev. Knox 
Little. 


Governor Porter, of Indiana, says in his 
message: ‘“The management of the Reform- 
atory for Women and Girls deserves un- 
qualified commendation. A desire to keep 
expenditures within the limits of appropria- 
tions and to administer the institution with 
proper economy has been constantly evident. 
The proportion of inmates who, after their 
return to their homes, lead correct lives is 
greater than the most sanguine might reas- 
ovably have expected.” He also recom- 
m2nds the employment of at least one female 
plysician in the woman’s department of the 
Hispital for the Insane. 


No man, says an English writer, ever en- 

jored life more keenly than Anthony Troll- 
op. He was full of common sense, yet lu- 
dirously obstinate and perverse; roaring 
anl spluttering, and wholly incapable of 
arjument. Once he and a party of friends 
wee in conclave at Henley. Some subject 
of importance was being considered, and 
sore one made a suggestion. Trollope, en- 
gaed in conversation at the other erid of 
thaoom, at once raised his head and his 
vee. ‘I differ from you entirely,” he 
roted, like a bull at a redrag. “I dif- 
ferrom you entirely! What was it you 
saie”’ 


‘he annual meeting of the Association of 
C oegiate Alumnae was held at the Ven- 
dor last Saturday. The secretary read 
an «couraging report of the year’s work. 
The following officers were elected: 
Predent, Miss Florence M. Cushing, 
Vas ; vice-president, Mrs. Evelyn Walton 
Orday, 'nstitute of Technology ;secretary, 
MisMarian Talbot, Boston; treasurer, Miss 
Mam Pelton, Wellesley; directors, Miss 
AlicE,. Freeman, Michigan; Miss Anna E. 
F. organ, Oberlin; Mrs. Jennie Field 
Basbrd, Wisconsin; Miss Alice W. Foster, 
Cordl; Miss Florence Finch, Kansas; Miss 
Mara E. Foote, Syracuse; Miss Anna L. 
Palm, Smith. 


TI Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
heldheir annual meeting at the Hotel 
Venme on the 6th inst. Reports were 
madeddresses read and officers elected 
for tnext year. It was voted that the 
execwe committee should take into con- 
sideron the establishment of a free 
Teac?’s Bureau, which should find places 
for tchers without charging them a per- 
centa of their salary. After the business 
meeti adjourned the company partook 
of a tasant lunch. Among the invited 
gueswere Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
Willi Claflin, Mrs. Emily Talbot, Mrs. 
A. | Diaz, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, 
Missicretia Crocker. 


DRichardson thus commends the tri- 
cych a recent issue of “Good Words.” 
“] sof the opinion that no exercise for 
wor has ever been discovered that is to 
theio really useful. Young and middle- 
agedies can learn to ride the tricycle with 
theatest facility, and they become ex- 
celily skillful. One young lady, who is 
verear to me, can beat me both in pace 
anc distance, and in a tour we have made 
to- of several miles on a beautiful 
coty road, we have enjoyed ourselves as 
m1 as when we ride out together on 
h@ack, while we have had a better 
exise. I shall rejoice to see the time when 
thixercise shall be as popular among 
giind women as tennis and the dance, 
foe more fully the physical life of our 
winkind is developed,the better for men 
avll as women.” A ride should be 
fed, the doctor says, by a brisk bath 
ivid water, ending with a cool douche; 
avy a change of clothes, 





In Des Moines, Iowa, a few years since, 
as a test of popular opinion, the women 
voted on the license question; twelve de- 
claring in favor of saloons and eight hund- 
red against them. In Newton, Iowa, at an 
election ordered by the council,one hundred 
and seventy-two men voted for license to 
three hundred and nineteen against—not 
two to one against it; while the women’s 
vote stood one in favor to three hundred 
and ninety-four against licensing saloons. In 
Kirksville, Mo., ten women favored the 
liquor traffic, twenty declined to declare 
themselves, and five hundred wanted ‘‘no li- 
cense.”’ 


“The History of Women,” an Engiish 
work published in 1779, details various 
methods of courtship then practised in 
some of the colonies. It has this curious 
statement, which beaux and belles will find 
it difficult to believe. ‘‘When two Penn- 
sylvania lovers meet with any opposition 
from their friends they go off together on 
horseback, the lady riding before and the 
gentleman behind her. In this situation 
they present themselves before a mazgis- 
trate, to whom she declares that she has 
run away with her lover and has brought 
him there to be married. So solemn an 
avowal the magistrate is not at liberty to 
reject, and they are married accordingly. 


The Rev. Henry N. Hudson, in his *‘Eng- 
lish in Schools,” says, regarding the prop- 
er education of women: ‘‘As for women, 
let it suffice that their rights and interests in 
this matter are co-ordinate with those of 
men; just that, and nomore. Their main 
business, also, is to get an honest living. 
And the education that unprepares them, or 
leaves them unprepared for this, is the 
height and folly of wrong. The greatest 
institution in the world is the family. The 
greatest art known among men is house- 
keeping, which is the life of the family. 
Housekeeping is the last thing that any lady 
ean afford to be ignorant of.” 


There is a committee in London called 
the Window Garden Society. Prizes are 
given tochildren and poor people for the 
finest show of plants, and a pretty exhibi- 
tion italwaysis. Some of the best growths 
have come out of the worst dens in London. 
The government there gives a helping hand 
to the poor. In September an advertise- 
ment appeared asking the clergy and others 
to make out lists of poor children, who 
may Call at the public parks and gardens at 
certain times and receive the plants that 
have been in beds during the summer. Why 
might not the Boston Flower Mission or 
some new committee extend their labors in 
this direction? Might not Horticultural 
Hall be lent occasionally for a spring exhi- 
bition of plants uourished in the homes of 
the poor? 


A member of the Parsons family of 
Massachusetts claims for his ancestors the 
first naming of a schooner and the origin of 
the word. He writes ‘‘that the first schoon- 
er was builtin Gloucester, Mass., for my 
great uncle, Ebenezer Parsons, elder broth- 
er of Chief Justice Parsons; and I have oft- 
en heard the story from my father, The- 
ophilus Parsons. When the schooner was 
launched, Mrs. Eben Parsons said, ‘See 
how she schoons along!’ and Mr. Eben 
Parsons said, ‘So she does, and schooner 
she shall be.’ Mrs. Parsons’ name was 
Mary, and the schooner was named the 
‘Lovely Mary’ in her honor. By degrees 
the vessel was named the ‘Polly,’ and final- 
ly asthe ‘Ola Moll,’ much to Mrs. Parsons’ 
disgust, as she chose to draw a parallel be- 
tween the once admired vessel and her own 
advancing age.” 


Galicia is in size about equal to Ireland, 
and in many respects her condition is simi- 
lar. It became a part of Austria at the 
time of the partition of Poland, and the 
people are allowed some privileges in re- 
gard to government and the use of their 
native tongue, but the land has come to be 
held by landlords and the tenants to be 
poorand in debt. The Austrian govern- 
ment is making strong efforts to relieve 
them. It is proposed to make every ten- 
ant own his land in fee simple. The rents 
are to be reduced and compounded, and 
the imperial government to pay them in 
whole or in part. Recently a heavy sum 
which was advanced to aid the farmers was 
given outright, and a promise made of an 
annual sum fof over a million dollars until 
1897. 

President Chadbourne of the agricultural 
college, protests against the neglect of prac- 
tical English branches in the higher institu- 
tionsof learning. Dr. Chadbourne by no 
means undervalues the training which 
comes from Latin and Greek; but he firm- 
ly believes that much time can be and 
is wasted by the manner in which they 
are taught and the things taught. He 
would have the instruction of our colleges 
touch practical life more closely, and so far 
as this the advocates of English and scien- 
tific education have found a lively cham- 
pion. The doctor declares that most college 
students cannot write a plain hand, 
compose a creditable letter or ‘‘cipher” in 
fractions and that they are deficientin ob- 
servation. He wants more chance for the 
English rudiments which made Washing- 
ton, Franklin, Jackson and Lincoln. 





“After the Battle,” a spirited summary 
of the incidents of the Nebraska Woman 
Suffrage campaign appears this week. It 
is by Mrs. Harriet 8. Brooks, of Omaha, 
chairman of the Nebraska Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Next week we shall 
publish an article from ‘‘The Editor’s and 
Politician’s Standpoint,” by Hon. Datus M. 
Brooks, editor of the Omaha Republican. 

OUR TRACTS AND LEAFLETS, 

The following books, tracts and leaflets 
are for sale by the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, at the office of the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL, No. 5 Park street, Bos- 
ton: 


BOOKS, 
Paper. Cloth. 
50 


$1.00 
1.00 


Memorial of Angelina Grimke Weld 
Domestic Problems, by Mrs. A. M. Diaz 
Duties of Women,by Frances Power Cobbe .25 
Moral Education of Children, by Elizabeth 
Blackwell, M. D....+.« PPTTTTTTTT TTT etre 5C 
Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill.25 


TRACTS. 
Woman Snffrage a Right, not a Privilege, 
by Wm. L. Bowditch. ...... sescccssceees 0 
Taxation of Women, by Wm. I. Bowditch .10 
Suffrage for Women, by John Stuart ae | 


= Rights for Women, by Geo. Wm. $2.00 
Jurtis 


per 100 
or 5 cte, 
each. 


Higher Education of Women, by T. W. 
Higginson. .........+seee0s eeccce e 
Nine Years’ Experience in Wyoming, 
Woman Suffrage the Growth of Civilization 
Woman Satfrage A Political Reform 
Woman Soffrage in the U.8. Senate. 
Does the Bible allow Women to Preach? 


LEAFLETS, 


1, The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. ) 
J. W. Bashfor 

2. A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 

3. Independence day for Women,by Judges 
Warren and Wallace 

4. The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson 

5, ey a ig to Woman Suffrage Answered 
by H. B, Blackweil 

6. and 7. Woman Suffrage Essential toa 
True Republic (double), by Geo. F. Hoar 

8. Woman Suffrage in tine 


75 cents 

per 1 

or 2 cts. 
j each. 


Leaflets 
r10 cents 
per 100 





teen Years’ Experience. 


The leaflets ure sold in assorted packages 
of one hundred each. Package No. 1 con- 
sists of the four first mentioned; Package 
No.2 of the three last, or they may be had 
in single hundreds, Price ten cents per 
hundred at WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or fif- 
teen cents per hundred postpaid by mail. 
Our friends are invited to call at the office 
and examine these publications. 

too 


A VALUABLE PREMIUM. 








On receipt of $2.50 with the name of a 
new subscriber to the WOMAN's JOURNAL, 
we will send postpaid to the address of the 
friend by whom the subscription is obtain- 
ed, the ‘‘Letters of Lydia Maria Child,” a 
most interesting autobiography of a noble 
woman—priee $1.50. 


The Golden Floral | 


This charming combination of an exquisite 
Floral Card and a profusely illustrated Book which 
was so completely successful during the holidays, 
will be found to be equally appropriate as an 

Easter Offering. 
And its delightful elaborateness will be as happily 
welcome for 


Birthday, Wedding, or other 
Anniversary Souvenirs. 


The Press of the country have been very enthusi- 
astic in praise of 


The Golden Floral 


and acknowledge it to have been a happy thought’, 
and ‘‘a delightful conceit.”” They are edged with a 
heavy silk fringe woven expressly for them, and en- 
closed either in a nice envelope or a box, Price 
$1.75. The volumes are: 


Ring Out, Wild Bells. 
Rock of Ages. 


Oh, Why Shoald the Spirit of Mortal 
be Proud ? 


Abide With Me. 
Nearer, My God, to Thee. 
The Breaking Waves Dashed High. 
Home, Sweet Home. 
He Giveth His Beloved Sleep. 

















Ruth Eliot’s Dream 


By Mary LsKeman. [Illustrated $1.25. 

“This is a sweet story of love, and duty, and 
patience, for the girls to read."—New Bedford 
Standard. 

“There is not a word of slang, no false rhetoric or 
bad grammar, and a girl should be given it to read, 
if only to show the purity and excellence of her own 
language when properly used.—Boston Times, 


Janet: A Poor Heiress. 
By Sopure Mayr. Illustrated $1.60. Uniform with 


THE DOCTOR'S DAUGHTER. 
THE ASBURY TWINS, 


OUR HELEN. 
QUINNEBASSET GIRLS. 
“Sophy May’s books need no recommendation to 
American girls, Her last (Janet) is a bright and 
readable story, entertaining, and very exciting to- 
ward the end.’’-- Woman's Fournal. 
“It is a salubrious, satiefying‘novel, fresh and 
original in style, sound and pure in sentiment.’’— 
St. Paul Dispatch. 


The Golden Lotus and Other 
Legends of Japan, 

By Epwarp Greery, Author of ‘The Wonderful 
City of Tokio,” ‘‘Young Americans in Japan,” 
etc. Cloth, $1.75. 

“There is a charm about the legends which this 
book contains that makes its every page a delight to 
the reader, and at the same time they show ina way 
the romantic elemeut of the Japanese character. 
There is a poetical beauty inherent in the legends 
which the author has very well preserved in render- 
ing them in English, and one who can find no enjoy- 
ment in the book must an ascetic of the most 
confirmed type.”--New Haven Palladium. 

@ For eale by all Booksellers, and sent by mail 
on receipt of price. 


Lee and Shepard, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTOP. 





CARPETS. 





JOHN & JAMES DOBSON 


Have placed in their Retail Department a Special Line of 
Carpets at the following prices: 


Wiltons . a 
Moquets . 


Royal Velvets ° 
Brussels 


5-Frame Body 
| + engi . 
3- j S . s 
=x. Superfines 

ingrains. 2 
English Sheet Cil 


Lignum and Linoleum . 


o r $2.00 

e 1.50 
1.50 
1.25 
. 65and 75c: 
1.00 
° . 75c. 

. 50 to 75c. 
1.00 
1.00 


Turkish, Persian & Oriental Rugs, Mats, Etc. Smyrna Rugs and Mats. 





John & James Dobson 


525 & 527 Washington St. 











October 1 


We offer the Celebrated LIVERMORE 


PATENT STYLOGRAPHIC PEN for y 00 
Gold mounted or Desk Size, 50 Cents Extra. a 


each (Former Price $3). 
Pens sent by return mail. 


Oth the Price was Advanced to $2.00. 






Parties will also receive sufficient quantity of Superior Ink for Six 


Months’ Use. Send Money with Order, or stamp for Descriptive Circular. Pens Fully Warranted 


THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 





290 Washington Street, Boston. 

Ruled Linen Note Paper, 30 cts. per pound. 
Octavo Size, 83 cts. per pound. 
Keystone Writing Inks, 5 oz. bottle. 


School Paper, 15 cts: per Ib. 


Cut to order. 
Price 10 cents. 


Keystone Note Tablets for School, Home and Office uses. 
Price 8 cts. and upwards. 





Valentines ! 


Cross Stylographic Ink! 


NATHANIEL WALKER APPLETON, 


STATIONERY, No. ¥ SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 








“DOCTOR GRAYT’S 
Back-Supporting Shoulder-Brace. 





and examined it. 


B88 ewe gewer et ttt es, 


Patented February 24, Price $1.50. 
1880. 


“As the twig is bent, so is the tree inclined.” t 
forcibly brought to mind when one sees @ man or woman disfigured by a crooked 
, yy spine or stooping shoulders, and one mentally exclaims, if thet person had only 


The truth of this old adage is 


had proper care when young, that awkward figure might have been avoided. 

For the purpose of correcting this evil, the BACK-SUPPORTING 
SHOU LDER-BRACE has been devised, and eo effectual is it in accomplish- 
ing its purpose, that it is rapidly growing in favor with all who have worn it, and 
it is spoken of in the highest terms of praise by all physicians who! have seen 


Attention is called to the general construction, by which a perfect strengthen. 
ing support is given to the back, at the same time drawing the shoulders back so as 
to expand the chest and throw the body into an erect, graceful position. All ten- 
dency to round shoulders is thus avoided, and this to the young, at the period when 
Sones and muscles are growing and hardening, is a most important item. 

Provision is made for attaching skIrts and stocking-supporters, thus relieving 
the hips entirely from the drag of both. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid. on receipt of price. 
give waist measnre outside of dress. Agents and Canvassers wanted. 


In ordering, 


GEO. FROST & CO., 


{Mention this paper.] 


287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass, 








‘A GIFT 


That would be appreciated by any 
one is a Marks Adjustable 


Folding Chair. 


It is a Present that will LAST FOR 
YEARS, and GIVE ITS POSSESSOR 
MUCH COMFORT. Full assortment, 
all styles, FOUND ONLY at 

ART 


ARTHUR DIXWELLS psrtons 


4 PARK STREET. 
REDUCED PRICES! 


CHOICEST FOODS 


In THE WoRLyD. 


American 
Breakfast 
Cereals, 


A.B.C, WHITE OATS. A.B.C. WHITE WHEAT. 
A. B. C. BARLEY FOOD. A. B.C. MAIZE. 

Cereal Milk for Infants. Cereal Cream for ~ os 
For sale everywhcre. Ask for A. B. C, Brand. 

THE CEREALS MF'G Co., 

Office 83 ovveg i N. ¥. 
At Wholessle, H. R. TUCKER & CO., 
56 Chatham St., Boston, 


a week in your own town. Terms and 5§ 
$6 outfit free. Address H. Hattett & Wo 
Maine, 














Selected grain, all hulls, cockle, 
and impuritiesremoved, Steam 
cooked and desiccated. Pat- 
ented. Prepared, as wanted, for 
thetable, inten minutes Sav- 
ing money. Saving fuel. Sav- 
ing time. Saving waste. Sav- 
ing health. Easy to digest, de- 
ing thoroughly cooked. 








s 








L. A. ELLIOT & CO., 
IMPORTING PRINTSELLERG, 
538 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Next R. H. White & Co. 


Frames made to order. 


BE SURE AND USE 


BOR 








Which is the very best article ever invented for clean- 
ing and polishing Gold, Silver, Plated Ware, Nicke 
or Glass, as by its absorbing qualities it CLEANS, 
not scours, is guaranteed to be entirely free from any 
preparation of Mercury, Ammonia, Acid, Cyanider 
any injurious or corrosive substance, and will not 
injure the finest surface, restoring the original luster 
of the article when new. Lady agents can make 

some profits. For Sale Everywhere. 

Ask for it; take no other, See that the signature 
of A. E, Jeaneret is on ae box. For 
testimonials, etc., call or send stamp to 

DIAMOND LUSTE co. 
186 Washington Street, Boston. 


MRS. A. . CHADWICK, 


Designing and Stamping. 


ART EMBROIDERY TAUGHT. 
furnished and work commenced. Designs 
PR a pomny order at short notice. 
IDEAL EMBROIDERY FRAMES. 
No. 2 Hamilton Place, (Room 3), Boston, 
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BY THE SEA. 


BY CHRIFTINA G, ROSSETTI. 
Why does the sea moan evermore? 
Shut ont from heaven it makes ite moan, 
It frets against the b dary shore; 
All earth’s fall rivers cannot fill 
The sea, ‘bat drinking thirsteth still. 


Sheer mizacles of loveliness 

Lie hid in its unlooked on bed: 
Anemones, salt, passionless, 

Blow flower-iike: just enongh alive 
To blow and multiply and thrive. 


Shells quaint with curve, or spot, or spike, 
Encrusted live things argus-eyed, 
All fair alike, yet all unlike, 
Are born without a pang, and die 
Without a pang,—and so pass by. 

i ated 


TOO LONG, 0 SPIRIT OF STORM' 
BY HENRY TIMROD, 








Too long, O Spirit of Storm, 
Thy lightuing sleeps in its sheath! 

I am sick to the soul of yon pallid sky, 
And the moveless sea beneath. 


Come down in thy strength on the deep! 
Worse dangers there are in life, 

When the waves are etill and the skies look fair, 
Than in their wildest etrife. 


A friend I knew, whore days 
Were as calm as this sky overhead; 

But one blue morn that was fairest of all, 
The heart in his bosom fell dead. 

And they thought him alive while he walked 
The streets that he walked in youth— 

Ah! little they gu: ssed the eeeming man 
Was a soulless corpse in sooth. 


Come down in thy strength, O Storm! 
And lash the deep till it raves! 

I am sick to the soul of that quiet sea 
Which hides ten thousand graves. 


a 


THE NEW BAYARD. 


BY MARION L. PELTON. 
Ride forth, O Knight! to battie. 
White hands heir beauty yield 
To backle on tnine armor 
And poise thy dinted shield, 
Lo. how the little children 
Upturn their faces bright! 
Lo, how the gray old fathers 
Have blessed thee for the fight! 


Ride forth! The day is breaking, 
And yonder stalks the foe: 

Deep scars and ancient witness 
Thy might that smote him low, 

But with his ghastly barners 
Again he blots the day. 

Oh grim will be the struggle 
Along the speur-set way! 





For ’tis no haman warrior 
Whose hatred bars thy path; 
No human shape that beckons 
The sword-thrusts of thy wrath. 
Powers of the realm of darkness 
Are mustered in his train, 
And off his magic armor 
The Jances fall like rain. 


Yet ride thou forth, O hero! 
No lance of steel is thine, 

But sped with swerveless lightning 
Of purposes divine, 

Look to the hills around thee: 
Behold the countless throng 

Of God's white legions, gathered 
To sing thy triumph song! 


Thy face is calm and trustful; 
But in thine eyes a flame 

Of life and death that scorches 
The coward into shame; 

And round thy mouth the promise 
Of victory doth wait 

In lines of conquered passion 
And will at one with fate, 


Ride forth, O crown of knighthood! 
Our hearts’ blood prays for thee; 
The captive’s fetters tremble 
Before tay golden key; 
The world’s long-sceptered evil 
Is tottering on its throne; 
The Lord of hosts be with thee 
To make the world his own! 
—Christian Union, 


oe 


St. Catharine’s Day. 





BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

It is not every St. Catherine who is sen- 
tenced to be broken on the wheel. Nor 
need the wheel be made of veritable heart 
of oak, with spikes of steel. There are 
wheels whose spikes, if they do not tear the 
flesh, yet can tear the heart as cruelly, 
while no one sees them do it. Such a wheel, 
with such spikes of torture, was Catharine’s 
second marriage. 

She had! ved Martin, her husband, with 
all the abandonment of youth to first love. 
She had been one of the helpless women, 
accustomed to be taken care of; and, if she 
had known how to do avything in especial, 
grief at her joss when he died and bewilder- 
ment at her situation would have made it 
impossible. She hardly knew how she got 
through the two years that followed,almost 
penniless and with those three children. 
And when Mr. Mercer, himself a widower, 
offered hera home and an education for 
the children,on the condition that she would 
become his wife, it seemed to her that noth- 
ing was of any consequence, and she might 
as well endure one thingas another, and 
she told him so. 

That made no oddsto Mr. Mercer. He 
wished to marry her. He was in the habit 
of doing as he wished. Ofcourse, she did 
not love him yet. Why should she? That 
was not wonderful. It would be wonder- 
ful if she did. He would warrant that 
enough affection would come in time. 
Every flower made its own honey. He 
would be easy with her. He meant to have 
his own way, to be sure; but he meant to 
be agood husband. And, of course, the 
woman who became Mrs. Mercer would 
understand what it was to be Mrs. Mercer, 
and realize the position he gave her in the 


4 deavor to see if there were anything or any- 


Villages, and recognize his goodness in 
providing for her three children, and 80 it 
would all cowe right. 

And Mr. Mercer was so kind, so gentle, 
so tender in those days that it wasa com- 
fort to Catherine to have him care for her; 
and the sense of comfort grew into one of 
gratitude; and that, with the necessity of 
loving in her nature, increased toa deep 
affection, which, if it was not the wild,sweet 
passion of her girlhood, was, perhaps, as 
valuable for every-day use and the pur- 
poses of middle life. 

As for Mr. Mercer, he was guite satisfied 
with the arrangement. He hada tender 
little wife, pretty and gentle, who consid- 
ered him the greatest man in the world and 
obeyed him without a thought. And the 
cbildren did not trouble him at that time. 
They were like most children, as good as 
any children not Mercers could be. There 
were no Mercer children. This last fact, 
probably, made a sore spot in Mr. Mercer’s 
heart. ‘That that dead man should have 
these three children and he should have 
none; and his would have been so superior, 
so much worthier of love! And then he 
began to wonder if his wife would not have 
loved them better; and then he caught him 
self back with a grim satire of this jealousy 
for unborn children, Alithe same, he did 
not feel so warmly toward the children 
whom his wife loved better than sha. did— 
But what nonsense was this, again! 

Life, however, was going on very com- 
fortably, considering all things, but chiefly 
considering Mr. Mercer’s temper and tem- 
perament, when he one day informed his 
wife that bis mother-in-law, the parent of 
his first wife, being in some difficulty about 
her property, was about to make her home 
with them temporarily--that is, fora year 
or two, till her affairs were straightened out, 
renting her house, meanwhile at the other 
village, five miles off. Catharine smiled 
acquiescence. It was not very hard. She 
would have preferred to remain as they 
were; but she had not thatselfish and insist- 

ent love of her husband which made her 
crave his individual society or feel any 
jealous solicitude regarding his love for his 
first wife and this perpetual reminder of 
that first wife. And then Mrs, Turner 
might really prove a great resource in her 
loneliness, when Mr. Mercer was away. 

But that was not all. As long as Mrs. 
Turner was coming, Mr. Mercer was of the 
opinion that his Aunt Jael and her daugh- 
ter Phabe might as weil come too, He 
had for some time been assisting them, and 
this would be easier. Aunt Jael would re- 
lieve her and Phebe wou!d have the advan- 
tage of the Academy and be able to take 
care of herself all the sooner. 

Well, Mr. Mercer had given herself and 
her children a home, Could she say any- 
thing about this invasion of it by those in a 
manner dependent on him? She made 
them welcome; but her heart sank so low 
on the day they came that she never quite 
plucked it back again. Mrs. Turner's little 
black eyes did not cease glittering from 
one point to another, as if resolving the 
doubt as to whether Catharine was better 
off or better treated than her Sopbia had 
been. And Aunt Jael’s great eyes, that 
stood out like the eyes of certain insects, 
kept up as constant a wandering, in the en- 


where or anyhow in which she might con- 
vince Mr. Mercer of his folly in marrying 
this baby with her babies and in which she ; 
might save Mr. Mercer’s purse. If Miss 
Phobe’s eyes were equally busy, it was 
only to see in what she might save herself— 
save herself work, care, or trouble of any 
kind—and in secing how she looked while 
twisting her long curls before the glass. 

It was very laudable in Aunt Jael, this 
trying to spare her nephew. Catharine 
recognized that; but recognized full speed- 
ily, too,the hostility toward herself in Aunt 
Jael’s strictures. 

‘‘You must be better off than you used to 
be, Harvey,” said Aunt Jacl. 

“I’m not,” said Mr. Mercer’ 

“T see that Catharine has extra help about 
the fine ironing.” 

| ‘Catharine isn’t strong enough to do the 
ironing,” said her husband. 

“Your first wife always did,” said Aunt 
Jael. 

Mr. Mercer frowned; but whether at the 
interference or with the recollection Catha- 
rine did not know. §till it was disagree- 
able to have the parallel made. 

‘A great mistake fora man to marry a 
second time,” said Aunt Jael to Mrs, Tur- 
ner, on another day, quite ‘oblivions of the 
fact that Catharine sat making a pair of 
trousers for Harry in the next room, ‘‘es- 
pecially when he has female relatives or his 
wife’s mother who would be glad to keep 
his house for bim.” 

‘*Preposterous mistake,” said Mrs. Turn- 
er, in her sort of double-bass voice—‘'pre- 
posterous mistake for the wife, too, some- 
times.” 

“Now, just look at Harvey, with this 
little incapable and her three children to 
eat him out of house and home. And then 
think how orderly and peaveable and eco- 
nomical the things might be if either you 
or I had therunning ofthem. As for those 
children, she avtually letthem have butter 


“Sophia had no children,” ssid the 
double-bass. 

**Well, children are as broad as they are 
long,” said Aunt Jael, with her eyes wan- 
dering again. “Now she is cutting up 
Harvey’s trousers to make that boy a pair, 
and I suppose the rest of his clothes go the 
same way; and before they are half worn 
out, too. Think! If those garments were 
sold to the old-clothes men, they would bring 
enough in the course of every other year to 
buy a whole new suit for her husband. I 
could even cut them into strips to make 
mats and savethe carpets. And there they 
are wasted on the children of another 
man.” 

«They can’t go naked,” said the double- 
bass. . 
‘‘And they shan’t!” whispered Catharine 

to herself in the next room. But she hated 
to feel herself growing cross, and she gath 
ered her work and went up to her sleeping- 
room, to finish it undisturbed in the cold. 

Catharine had a delicate little conscience 
of her own. It seemed to her that, having 
taken the place of Mrs. Turner’s daughter, 
she owed her a daughter’s allegiance; and 
she did her best, in all sorts of small atten- 
tions, to make her feel she had a mother's 
consideration in the household. It didn’t 
occur to ber that this could inflame Aunt 
Jael. But it did inflame her, and after 
some smouldering, the fire broke out. 

“Currying favor with that old woman, 
and allon accountof her property, and 
letting her husband’s own flesh and blood 
tough it out,” she muttered, as if to herself, 

when she saw Catharine bringing down Mrs. 
Turner’s soapstone, ‘Nobody brought me 
a hot soapstone last night, and I perished 
with the cold.” 

‘IT thought Pha>e would attend to you, 
Aunt Jael,” said Catharine, mildly. 

**Phoebe isn’t accustomed to waiting on 
folks,” said Aunt Jael; ‘‘and, besides, she 
was asleep.” 

Catharine did not answer that then it 
was time she began. Her stronghold, she 
had already discovered, was silence, But 
at dinner Aunt Jael renewed the attack. 

“A fearfully cold spell!” she said’ 

“‘A real snapper!” said Mr. Mercer. 

“And I heard your wi-e up in the middle 
of last night, Ilurvey, covering up those 
children of hers,”’ ’ 

‘“Musn’t do that, Catharine,’ 
Mercer. 

“Children throw off their coverings so 
and the twins are restless,” said Catharine, 
pleasantly. 

‘‘Well, they'd better than you get cold,” 
said Aunt Jacl, while Catharine looked up 
astonished at such consideration for her; 
but the voice went on: “Children get cold 
and have the spufiles. You get cold and it 
means a good doctor's bill and a druggist’s 
on top of that, to say nothing of your own 
bealth and of him that it’s precious to.” 

“Yes, Catharine,” said her husband. 
“You mustn't get up again.” 

Catharine said nothing; but, of course, 
she mentally resolved to do as she pleased 
for all the Aunt Jaels in creation. 

“It won’t make a bit of odds,your telling 
her that,’’ said Aunt Jael. ‘‘She’s going to 
do as she’s a mind to, One of those Martin 
children counts more with her than all you 
can say between now and doomsday.” 
‘We'll see,” said Mr. Mercer, on whom 
this sort of challenge had effect. 

“Oh! sbe’ll circumvent you,” said Aunt 
Jael, with a toss; and to Mr. Mercer, of 
course, itall seemed good-natured, as it 
was, in point of fact, a compliment to Cath- 
arine’s maternal care. Only he was not 
going to be circumvented. And when 
Catharine, sleeping her light sleep, beard 
the children stirin the night, and would 
noiselessly have slipped out to them, she 
found herself detained and forbidden by 
Mr. Mercer, who, if he had not lain awake 
purposely, had it on his mind that what he 
said was of more consequence than those 
Martin children; and the result was that on 
the next evening Willy’s breathing filled 
the house with a hoarse whistle. 

«The child’s got the croup,” said Mrs. 
Turner, ; 

‘‘Well,” said Aunt Jael, ‘‘the croup’sa 
simple matter. No need of a doctor, I 
guess. I know how to manage the croup. 
Besides, there's a great deal of cunning in 
that little skin, and I’ve my doubts but he’s 
only helping out his mother.” 

‘*Nonsense!” said the douDdle-bass. ‘‘The 
child’s got the croup and he shall have the 
doctor. I've been a mother myself.” 

It seemed to Catharine as she heard them, 
with her frightened heart in her mouth, 
that Providence had interfered in her be- 
half. If they would goon fighting things 
out between themselves, she herself might 
escape. She was mistaken, of course, as 
she soon found it would be necessary that 
she should take sides; and to take sides 
with the mother in-law was to take them 
against Aunt Jael, her husband’s own flesh 
and blood, as she was frequently informed, 
and it was mercly being ground between 
two millstones. But that was in the future. 
To-night was the croup and she sent Harry 
for the doctor. Aunt Jael went into the 
room, brushing her aside, and set some hot 
stones, wet in alcohol, steaming around 
the child’s throat; and then she slipped ou 
her cloak and ran down to the doctor’s and 


, 


said Mr. 





on their gingerbread last night. I saw it.” 





countermanded the request for his services, 
hurried home, administered an emetic and 
an onion poultice. Perhaps the child 
would have died even had the doctor come; 
but the doctor didn’t come and the child 
died. 

It seemed to Catharine asif trouble only 
began then. 

“Of all the moping creatures that wife of 
yours is the mopingest,” said Aunt Jael, as 
she glanced at Catharine, crying quietly and 
all to herself by the hearth across the little 
hall, asshe darned the flannels ‘There's 
reason in roasting eggs; but to keep the 
whole house as damp asa graveyard with 
tears for such a puling child as that Willy, 
who was good for nothing when he was 
alive, shows a great want of consideration 
for other people.” 

“So it does, so it does,” said Mr. Mercer, 
whose conscience pricked him somewhat 
concerning little Willy and his croup, and 
who would be glad to have the thing torgot- 
ten. 

‘‘A mother’s feelings are a mother’s feel- 
ings,” said the double-bass. 

‘So are a wife’s feelings,” said Aunt Jael 
“and I don’t know why the children of one 
husband are so much more to be thought 
of than the comfort of the other husband.” 

“Exactly so,” said Mr. Mercer. 

“I'd give her time,” said the mother-in- 
law. ‘1 know how it feels.” 

‘She's got all the time there is,’’ said 
Aunt Jael, ‘‘and has had all there has 
been.” 

“It makes the house mighty melancholy,” 
said Phebe; and Mr. Mercer glanced at his 
cousin, struck anew, upon this sensible re- 
mark, with her bright and peachy _pretti- 
ness, and for an instant thought whata 
fool he had been to hamper himself with a 
silly, moody wife and her children, when 
he might have waited. But he retrieved 
himself, half angrily, and went across the 
ha)l and sat down by Catharine’s side, and 
took her work away, and wiped her eyes 
with the back of his rather rough hand, ex- 
pecting her to smile gratefully; when, to 
his consternation, the now surprising kind- 
ness occasioned a fresh outburst, and she 
leaned her head toward him and sobbed 
aloud, 

‘There! there! there!” said he, and then 
he grew impatient. ‘‘There’s been quite 
enough of this,” he said. ‘No more tears 
after to-night, Catharine. If youlove your 
children so much better than you do me, I 
shall have to remove them from you and 
put them down to board on the Holly Farm 
I can’t afford it; but I shall do it.” 


Catharine grew stone cold with terror, 
and throwing her arms round his neck, 
as soon as she could move, and crying “Oh! 
don’t you! don’t you! don’t you!” far from 
softening his heart, only hardened his reso- 
lution. From that moment she never knew 
what peace was. If the children were 
noisy, her heart shook and trembled and she 
stopped their play; if they ran to meet him 
when he came in, Aunt Jael remarked on 
their cunning and duplicity; if they didn't, 
she remarked on their stolidity and ingrati- 
tude; if they were quiet, she said they were 
either sulky or sick, and she gave them 
physic, which made them sick; if they ate 
heartily, she said it costas much to keep 
one child as two women; if they ate spar- 
ingly, she said they were making believe 
sick,so as to stay at home from school; and, 
let Catharine patch and piece and turn as 
she might, the expense of clothing a pair of 
boys was a constant theme. 


The poor little mother was so worried 
that she could not tell which way to turn. 
She could not sleep, for dread of the possi 
bility of the boys being removed from her. 
She woke before light, haunted by the 
same dread. Shelooked at Sophia’s por- 
trait, hanging at the foot of her bed. “I 
never meant to do you any harm,” she said 
to it; “but, ifit is you that are haunting 
me and making me all this trouble because 
I took your place, you might see that 1 am 
good to your mother and spare me my chil- 
dren in peace.” 

She didn't know shespoke aloud; but she 
did, and Mr. Mercer heard her,and he spoke 
aloud, too, in strong terms concerning blas- 
phemy and profanation and disturbing the 
rest of the sainted dead; and before he was 
through Catharine felt as if she had com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin. 

But, for all that, she knew she had not; 
and she burned and throbbed at the injus- 
tice of her treatment. She grew as thin as 
a thread, worn with all her innumerable 
agitations and with the suspense of this 
sword over her head; there was a fluttering 
in her wrists; sbe started at every sound; 
the tears were all the time just behind her 
eyelids; she feared her husband’s affections 
were departing from her; she saw that he 
had begun to hate her children; and she 
felt every night that, if it were not for the 
boys, sheshould be glad not to wake in 
the morning. But if she should die, what 
would become of them? She tried not to 
look at the boys, or talk to them, or seem 
aware of their existence in particular be- 
fore ker husband, only making up for it in 
private, after they had gone to bed, with 
kisses and caresses. It made her ache to 
see how cowed and silent they were grow- 
ing. 








One day her hands were so weak or her 
agitation was so great over one of the boys’ 
asking for a second cup of hot milk and 
water that she dropped the teapot. - 

‘Phoebe had better pour the tea,” said 
Aunt Jael, ‘‘and you sit between the boys, 
Perhaps that way you can keep them from 
spilling everything they touch, ahd save q 
table-cloth from the wash every week, 
There's nothing rots out table-damask like 
this perpetual wasbing and starching.” 

Aunt Jael had by this time taken the 
greater part of the housekeeping out of her 
hands, any way. She made the preserves, 
and insisted on canning them, instead of let- 
ting her have them ma:'e pound for pound; 
made the pickles, and, declaring sweet 
pickles a waste, abolished them altogether; 
made the coffee and boiled molasses in it, 
saying people need not pretend they could 
tell it from sugar; did away with all her 
pretty notions concerning the table-service, 
and, forbidding the boys napkins, tied them 
up in aprons of enameled cloth, 

As for the double-bass, it was seldom 
lifted. Lawyers came and went, occupying 
a good deal of Mrs, Turner’s time,but when 
she sat among them her little black eyes 
were stillas busy as bees in the time of 
buckwheat blossom. 

What days and nights they were through 
which Catharine lived! To bein constant 
fear for her life would have been as noth- 
ing to her state of mind. She wasin con- 
stant fear for something more precious than 
her life—her husband’s love, her children’s 
future, her own reason. Her nerves were 
almost completely shattered. How soon 
would her brain go, and leave her husband 
to the wiles of Pheebe, her boys to the cold 
mercies of Aunt Jael! 

The time had come, the dreadful time, 
when, urged to the point by Aunt Jael’s 
iterations, Mr. Mercer had taken Harry 
into the shed with a strap, and Catharine 
had heard the boy’s cries and the falling of 
the lash. Her heart 
throat choking. She kept her hands over 
her mouth, lest she should scream herself. 
She could not go to the boy and comfort 
him, for it would have taught him under- 
hazd action and have made more trouve 
for him tocome. But she could not spak 
to her husband that night. Her hert 
would have cracked in two. 

“Very well, Catharine,” he said, in he 
morning, as be left the room, “If the by 
is to make this sort of trouble between pu 
and your husband, he must go somewhre 
else.” She fainted in the bed as she ay 
there, and she might never have cometo 
life, but for the arms about her and 23¢e 
warm tears on her face, for Harry had erpt 
into the room as soon as the other door hd 
shut. 

**You—you must not think hard of bn, 
darling,” she whispered. ‘‘It isn’t his falt 
—he—he—thinks he ought to—he—” 

“I snow whose fault it is,” cried the ty. 
“It’s Aunt Jael’s, And I'll kill her!” 

And there was fresh grief, thinkingof 
the harm this treatment was doing the by’s 
nature, She was full of apprehensions iat 
made her the keenest misery; and themhe 
actual daily troubles were not appren- 
sions, but realities. She had ceased t be 
mistress of her house; she was ceasing be 
the mother of ber boys. What meager ves 
these boys lived! Not a pleasure, like ose 
of every other bey in the Villages. ‘hen 
the Fourth of July time came, Auntael 
countenanced no fire-crackers or blue )hts 
or ice cream; at Christmas the hangi: of 
stockings was arelic of Popish observaes, 
and Mr. Mercer was easily brought to aee. 
Catharine, selling some windfalls for sew 
pennies, to make their little hearts glawas 
served with inuendos and allusions tthe 
wasting of her husband's estate, tilshe 
would have preferred it if he had hadbne 
to waste. She fancied,if he and she wernly 
alone, away from all these people,she ght 
win him back to where he was befordiey 
came. He wouldn’t mind the boyoer- 
haps, so much if Aunt Jael were not :the 
time nagging them. It she could ortry 
it—and she herself might get well; bshe 
could never, never leave the boys! nd, 
crying freshly over the mere suggesti of 
the thought of it, she ran out and gatred 
some of the newly fallen snow, to beaup 
with sugar and lemon and let them ha a 
water-ice, instead of the ice cream theyad 
wanted so in the summer, 

She might have known better thato 
argue that, because Aunt Jael saia notg 
about the lemon and sugar just yet, e 
knew nothing. For, of course, Cathae 
had wet her ankles in the light snow, in- 
ing out for it, and a cold ensued that thi- 
ened to settle on her lungs; and a rasg 
cough, that kept Mr. Mercer awake nig, 
led him to remark upon it at break{ 
whereupon Aunt Jael unburdened her s: 
and the ghost of the lemon and su 
walked. The ghost? The !emon and su 
itself, till the mouth of every one at the 
ble wutered, and so did Catharine’s eyes 

‘*You see now, Harvey,” said Aunt Js 
‘‘eyhat I have long said, that Catharine, w 
no experience of bringing up boys, is mi 
likely to spoil them with her coddling tb 
to do them good. It’s no disparagement 
you, Catharine, at all; every one hasn’t t 
gift. And the only way to do is to p 
Harry out to his trade next month. I ha‘ 
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(Continued from Page 14 ) 

spoken to Mr. Cooper about it, and he will 
give him his board and clothes; and next 
year Philip will be big enough to go into 
Mr. Jarvis’s store. Itisn'tasif they were 
in their own father’s house, and Mr. Mercer 
can’t be expected to provide fer them for- 
ever.” 

“What!” cried Catharine starting from 
her chair. “Atrade! Andathisage! Ob! 
Mr. Mercer! you promised him an educa- 
tion!” 

“And I should have been glad to give it 
to him, Catharine, if I thought him capable 
of taking it. But your very unseemly 
agitation over the matter makes me see that 
your husband has some rights, as well as 
your sons, and that itis high tie they were 
asserted. And go he will, and go to-day!” 

Anybody but a man consumed with fires 
of jealous rage would have pitied Catharine, 
as she stood there that moment, deathly 
white and thin, her great eyes wild in her 
wan face, her lips trembling. She was 
silent and looking at them like an animal at 
bay. Then she slid down into her chair, 
not knowing she spoke aloud. ‘‘Perhaps it 
is as well,” she said. ‘‘Arywhere is better 
for him than here. And I can bear anything 
better than his staying any longer here!” 

It was at this juncture that Mrs, Turner, 
who bad kept up a tremendous silence for 
some time, lifted her voice. 

‘*T have been reading over the story of St. 
Catharine,” she said; and the tones of 
the double bass arrested every one’s atten- 
tion—‘‘the story of of St.Catharine and her 
martyrdom. It’s rather a strange coinci- 
dence, but to-day in thealmanac is St. 
Catharine’s Day. And to-day is St. Cath- 
arine’s Day!" she cried, with strident em- 
phasis. ‘‘lt seems tome that I have been 
living that story over in this house. If 
there ever was a St. Catharine, it is our 
Catharine, If there ever were two execu- 
tioners, they are you, Harvey and Aunt Jael. 
You have taken her home from her, you 
have taken her husband’s love from her, 
and you are taking herchildren from her,and 
presently you will have taken her life and 
her reason from her. Your hints, your 
threats, the fear of what you will do next 
are sharper than the teeth of all the spikes on 
the wheel to which they bound the saint in 
those old days. Do you remember what 
happened to that wheel and those execu- 
tioners in the story? There came a stroke 
of lightning, and destroyed them altogether, 
Well, I am that lightning!” said the old 
mother-in-law, rising and going round to 
Catharine. ‘'l had letters last night that 
told me the affairs relating to my property 
were all right, at last, and lam going back 
to my house, and I am going to take Cath- 
arine and her boys with me. Ido not de- 
stroy you two; but I destroy your power. 
You cannot torture her any more, nor her 
children either. In the story, I believe, 
angels bore St. Catharine away at last. I’ve 
no doubt they will this one, when her time 
comes. But it isn’t her time yet!” Andthen 
she had lifted Catharine, who clung to her, 
hardly knowing what she did, as ifit were 
her mother’s breast, and she had found a 
haven there, at last. ‘‘You have been as 
good as an own child to me,” said the dou- 
ble-bass; ‘‘and I'll be as good as an own 
mother to you, Catharine. As for you, 
Harvey. I don’t think you mean to be a bad 
man. You are only a narrow and selfish 
fellow, misled by a jealous and arrogant con- 
triver, who caters to all your bad traits, and 
there are enough of them,certainly,although 
you have good ones, or I should have no 
hope of you. Phobe needn’t shake her 
curls at you. I'll give youthat credit. And 
now, if yon want your wife, you can come 
and live with me. She’s never coming back 
to live with you!” 

‘“‘Cutharine,” said Mr. Mercer, white and 
trembling, in his turn, as he began to wake 
to the value of what he was losing, ‘‘do you 
mean to say—to say that you—you—are 
going to leave me?” But Catharine was 
past speaking, past feeling, and Mrs. Tur- 
ner helped her out of the room and out of 
the house, and left him sitting bolt upright, 
as if he had been struck by lightning, in- 
deed, and fixed in that position. 

Not a week afterward a messenger sought 
Mr. Merver. It was thought that his wife 
was dying. He would never have gone the 
five miles between the two villages on a Jess 
Stern requisition. But she was not dying, 
although he and everybody else thought so. 
Kaceling by her pillow, he put bis arms 
about the two boys, crying there, and took 
fresh vows—this time with some under- 
standing of what they meant. Perhaps 
Catharine heard them and was recalled to 
life by them. At any rate, although Phebe 
is still shaking ker curls in the Mercer place, 
Mr. Mercer himself has never gone back 
there, but has staid under Mrs. Turner's 
roof, with his wife and his sons; and there 
is not a more harmonious family in the Vil- 
lages than that to which this mother in-law, 
once removed, supplies a good many more 
things than the double-bass.—J ndependent. 
eo 

In Undia there are twenty-six thousand 
schools, over eighty colleges, and nearly 
three millions of pupils. A large part of 
this educational work is purely secular, but 
itis nearly all due directly or indirectly to 
the labors of missionaries. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
A BEAUTIFUL DOG. 

Asister in California sent this letter to 
her little brother in the East. The Jetter is 
so interesting, and tells about such a know- 
ing dog, that we are glad to publish it for 
the little folks who read the Children’s Col- 
umn, 

THE LETTER. 


San Franciso, Oct. 30, 1882. 

My Dear Percy Boy:—For quite a long 
time I’ve been meaning to write you a lit- 

tle letter to tell you about the nice dog we 
have. I say ‘‘we” because we all of us 
think so much of him; but he really belongs 
to Mr. Kramer. 

His name is Boy. A queer name for a 
dog, isn’t it? And he is brown and white, 
with a handsome feathery tail. 

Although he is yery savage to strange 
men who come in at the back gate,he is very 
affectionate and gentle toward his friends. 

He is a great jumper, and will go over a 
seven or even an eight foot fence as lightly as 
a bird. But the nicest thing he does is to go 
over to the grocery across the street all by 
himself. He will bring home # covered 
pail brim-full of milk without spilling a 
crop.W hen he has a basket he will come run- 
ning home; but when he has apail he walks 
along as steady and sedate as an old deacon. 
The way we dv is to give him a basket or pail 
with the money and a note, and say ‘'Go 
to the grocery, Boy!” and usually he goes 
with just once telling. Once in a while he 
gets lazy, and we have to scold him. 

Yesterday 1 heard him going down the 
side entrance, and looked out of my win. 
dow to sec if he wentall right. Justas he 
got outside the gate, the pail came off and 
left the handle in his mouth. Then he 
was dreadfully puzzled. He stood wagging 
his tail and looking down at the pail as 
much as to say ‘‘Well, what in the world 
shall Ido now?” Finally he went to work 
trying to get the pail up again. He poked 
and pushed away several times, but it was 
no use; so he trotted off with only the 
handle. Then I went and called to moth- 
er, and told her what had happened, and 
she came out and called him back. He 
came creeping along, looking dreadfully 
ashamed; but she patted him and said 

‘‘Never mind, Boy, it wasn’t your fault.” 
Then he felt better and wagged his hand- 
some old tail as if he’d wag it completely 
off, and when she fixed the pail and gave it 
to him again, he marched off with his nose 
in the air, as proud as a lord. 

That is the only place he goes to all 
alone, but we can take him several biocks 
away to the fruit store or meat market and 
give him a basket of anything to bring 
home alone, and he always comes as good as 
can be. He scratches at the kitchen door until 
itis opened for him, then stands on his hind 
legs and sets the basket down on the table, 
unless it is too heavy for him to lift so high. 
Then he waits for some one to take it from 
him and reward him with a piece of bread, 
of which he is very fond. 

Don’t you think he is a pretty clever dog 
acd wou'dn’t you like just such a dog as 
that yourself? 

One day Theodore went out and took 
Boy and Jack, the other dog, with him. 
After a while he sent them home, but 
Jack wouldn’t follow Boy, so Theodore 
took a piece of string and tied one end of 
it to Jack’s collar and gave the other to 
Boy in his mouth, and said ‘‘Home, Boy!” 
Then Jack had to follow, and when Theo- 
dore came hume several hours later, there 
sat Boy with the string still in his mouth. 
He was glad enough to give it up to The- 
odore, though he wouldn’t let any of us 
take it from him. He minds Theodore 
the best, because it is he who has trained 
him. Your affectionate 

Sister Lov. 


+> 
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“& PROFOUND SECRET.” 





BY MRS. BESSIE PEG MCLAUGHLIN, 





“Can you keep a secret, Daisy?” asked 
Nel Clay of her younger sister. 

‘Yes indeed!” replied Daisy, 
look diguified. 

Nel bent down and whispered some. 
thing in Daisy's ear, to which Daisy clap- 
ped her hands, and cried, ‘‘O goody!” 

“Remember, it’s a profound secret,” 
said sister Nel. 

Daisy ran off te school, feeling very im- 
portant, and overtock Conny Travers on 
the wey. 

“Oh, Conny,” she suid, “I know some 
thing awful nice!” 

‘‘What is it?” asked Conny, opening ner 
eyes very wide. 

“Oh, Imusn’t tell,” said Daisy, screwing 
up her lips, ‘‘Sister Nel told me this morn- 
ing. 1t’sa profound secret.” 

“Oh, my!” said Conny. ‘Can’t you just 
tell me?” 

‘‘Nel wouldn’t like it.” 

“She wouldn’t mind me,” pleaded Conny. 

‘‘Won’t you never, never, NEVER tell?” 
whispered Daisy. 

‘Never, ’s long as I live!” 

**Honest and true?” 


trying io 


“Truer’n steel!” declared Conny. 

‘Well, Sarah Bell's father is going togive 
her a piano for her birthday to-morrow, 
but they wouldn’t have her know it for 
anything, until she comes home and finds it 
in the parlor.” 

‘‘How splendid!” exclaimed Conny. 

“It’s a profound secret,” said Daisy. 

A few days later, Mrs. Bell called upon 
Mrs. Clay. 

“I suppose Sarah was surprised and de- 
lighted about the piano,” said the latter. 
‘She was delighted enough,” was the re- 
ply. ‘‘But she wasn’t a bit surprised. She 
heard it at school,” 

“That Conny Travers must have told,” 
said Daisy, indignantly, after Mrs. Bell had 
gone home, 

“But who told Conny?” asked sister 
Nel. 

“Idid, but I didn’t s’pose she’d be mean 
enough totell.” 

*‘And I didn’t think you would,” replied 
Nel. 

“Well, children,” said Mrs. Clay, ‘‘it’s 
an old saying that ‘if you can’t keep your 
own secret nobody else will keep it for you.’ 
If you remember this it will save a good 
deal of trouble.” 

“There's an older sentence that I like 
much better,” said swect Aunt Peace from 
her window. ‘* ‘Set a watch, O Lord, be- 
fore my mouth; keep the door of my 
lips.’”"—The Myrtle. 


SCHOOL-GIRL MANNERS AND STREET AC- 
QUAINTANCES. ° 

Another school-girl has disappeared in 
New York, and has been missing for more 
than a week. The advertisement described 
her as.a richly dressed young girl, quite too 
old to be kidnapped or curried off against 
her will, except by some highly ingenious 
trick. If she has run away to visit some re- 
latives, as is suggested, it begins to be time 
that this was made clear. Another explan- 
ation, which occurs to every one who has 
noticed the manners of some, of many 
young girls in the street, is hinted at in the 
story which Jessie Maillard, another young 
girl, told lately in a court of justice. The 
manners aforesaid are not peculiar to New 
York. They are probably not understood 
by the giddy, smiling young creatures who 
make street acquaintances for the fun of the 
thing, as leacing to anything but fun and 
flirtation, 

The girls are innocent enough of any 
other meaning, they simply crave the ex- 
citement, the novelty of new acquaintances, 
of possible admirers. American mothers 
do not watch over their daughters in the 
street, nor is it necessary, if they watch 
over them at home. School girls, shop 
girls, factory girls, and all the pretty, live'y 
young folks that are left to take care of 
themselves and run the chances of street ac- 
quaintances, ought to know that no man 
makes acquaintance in the street of any 
girl whom he means to respect. This is the 
story Jessie Maillard told: 

‘] first saw him on the sidewalk when I 
went into a music storeto buy a piece of 





music. He stood outside and flirted his 
handkerchief at me. I was on my way to 
school. He joined me, and after that we 


met frequently. In three weeks he had 
ruined me.” 

To this silly, flattered child of fifteen, 
this new acquaintance meant a lover in the 
new fouad admirer. To the young scoun- 
drel who afterwards betrayed and deserted 
her it meant an intrigue, nothing more. 
Quite likely he concluded that a girl who 
needed ro more introduction than a flirted 
handkerchief was equally advised with him- 
self as to the only footing of such acquain- 
tance. Unfortunately the young girl is not 
so wise. She issentimental, vain, utterly 
unbalanced, and she does not know. They 
do not stand upon aleyel. She sees only an 
“engagement” of marriage ahead, if she 
tions” which are offered. She likes ‘‘pres- 
ents,” is flattered by even a car ride in such 
romantic company; accepts invitations to 
theatres, enjoys being fed with sugar-plums 
or suppers. Her companion is perfectly 
clear in supposing she openly understands 
how heis rating her. She does not under- 
stand. Itisa game at which one only is 
the loser. If the disappearance follows, 
who is to blame? Is it the mother or near 
friend, who has fondly fancied that ignor- 
ance of evil was the best security for the 
free-going child? Is it the girl herself, who 
has read romances enough, in paper covers, 
but never dreams that they turn out quite 
differently in real life? Whether it is a 
Jessie Maillard, alive to tell the shameful 
story, ora Jennie Cramer, dead and flung 
up on the beach at New Haven, it is always 
the girl who suffers. The street acquain- 
tance that begins with flirting a handker- 
chief, ends with a soiled and tearful tragedy, 
the shreds of a wasted young life, thrown 
aside as of no account, or trodden under 
foot. Pretty school girl, pretty shop girl, 
thoughtless girls everywhere, that are left 
to manage their own iives, understand first 
of all, how you are rated by the street ac- 
quaintance. That alone will put you on a 
level with such false friends. You may uot 
be able to get bracelets, and necklaces, and 





amusements, and sweetmeats, and perfum- 


looks abead at all, to come of the ‘‘atien- 


ery to your liking at home. They cost too 
much for you to get them? They cost too 
much, entirely too much, for you to have 
them by this new and easy way.—Public 
Ledger. 














Human BLoop.—On the purity and vital- 
ity of the blood depend the vigor and 
health of the whole system. Disease of 
various kinds is often only the sign that 
nature is trying to remove the disturbing 
cause. A remeily that gives life and vigor 
to the blood, eradicates scrofula and other 
impurities from it, as Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
undoubtedly does, must be the means of 
preventing many diseases that would occur 
without its use. Sold by dealers. 


A Texas man got mad because a waiter 
handed him a napkin, the other day. He 
said he ‘reckoned he know’d when to use a 
hankercher without havin’ no hintsthrow’d 
out.” But I feel confident that the man 
suffering with Itching Piles will not get 
mad when he learns that Swayne’s Oint- 
ment will cure him effectually. It has 
cured thousands of cases, and what it has 
done, it will do again. Ask your druggist 
for a box, and take no other. Swayne’s 
Ointment, remember. 


Modern excavations and other researches 
established the fact that the ancient Egypt- 
ians possessed considerable knowledge of 
electricity, a3 wellas» few of the various 
uses to which it can beappiied. This only 
strengthens the Biblical statement that 
there in nothing new under the Sun—not 
even Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator. The 
American people have known and used it 
for 30 years. No ecnases of heart disease 
can withstand its influence. 








HEREDITARY 
SCROFULA. 


RE you aware that in your blood the 
taint of scrofula has a prominent 
place? Thisis true of every one. Itis lia- 
ble at any time, on the slightest provocation, 
to develop itself in some insidious disease. 
Consumption and many other diseases are 
outgrowths of this impurity of the blood, 
Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA has a wonderful 
power over all scrofulous troubles, as the res 
markable testimonials we have received 
unmistakably prove. 


“Messrs. C. 1. Hoop & Co.: Gentlemen— 
* * * My youngest son has always been 
troubled wiih Scrofulous Hkimor; sores in 
his head discharging from his ears, and a run- 
ning sore on the back of his ear for two 
years; his eyelids would fester and ulcerate, 
discharging so that I was obliged to wash 
them open every morning, his eyelashes 
nearly all coming out; he was exceeding! 
dainty, most of the time cating buttwo sligh 
mealsaday. We were unable to find any- 
thing that haa the least effect upon him till 
last spring, 1876, we gave him two bottles of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, Hisa —— roved 
atonce. * * The back of his ear healed 
up without a sear, and not a sore in his head 
since. Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. N, C. SANTORN,  ® 
No. 108 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. 
“Wedo not as a rule allow ourselves to 
use our editorial columns to speak of any 
remedy we advertise, but we feel warranted 
in saying a word for Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
Sarsaparilla has been known asa remedial 
agent for centuries and is recognized by all 
schools of practice as a valuable blood puri- 
fier. Itis put up in forms of almost infinite 
variety, but Messrs. Hood Co., (Lowell, 
Mass.) who are thoroughly reliable pharma- 
cists, have hit upon a remedy of unusual 
value. Certainly they have vouchers of 
cures which we know to be most extraor- 
dinary.”—ditors Lowell Weekly Journal. - 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA. 


Sold by drusgiete. Price $1; six for $5. 
Prepared by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Masa 


HEART PROUBLES 


SMB ONE IN THREE HAS THEM-@ag 


Andthink the Kidneys or Liver at Fault. 


HYPERTROPHY, or enlargement of 
Ventricles, Dr. Groves’ Ieart Regulator has good record. 
PERICARDITIS, or inflammation of 
heart case. (raver Heart Regulator meets the demand, 
WATER inthe heart case. (Accompanies 
Dropsy). Use Dr. Graves’ Teart Requlator,—it acts promptly. 
SOFTENING ofthe Heart, (very common) 
PALPITATION, 25. Graves’ Regulator in a sure remedy, 
ANCINA PECTORIS, or Neuralgia of 
the Heart. Graves’ Jhart Regulator shows great rerultss 
AStTaRTLING Fact! Heart troublesin the aggro- 
grate, are inferior only to consumption in fatality— 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator isa specific. $1, 
per bottle, six bottles for $5. by express. Send 

tamp for physicians’ treatise on these discases, 

In Nervous I'rostration ani Sleeplessness, 
Dr. Graver Heart Regulator haz no equal, 
F. E. In@atrs, Sole Am. Agent, Concord, N. Hl. 

YSold by aiiLeading Druggists..21 (4) 
a Sh 
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12 AWEEK. $12 a day at home easily mede 
Costly oatfit free, Address True & Co,, Au 
gusta, Maine. 


HAS BEEN PROVED 


y thousands and tens of thousands allo 
the country to be tho SURIST CURS 
ever discovered for all 


IDNEY DISEASES.): 





>KIDNEY-WORT 
Black Boards and Easels. 
N.E. SCHOOL FUR. co., 
27-33 Franklin street 





Pocket Knives, 


SCISSORS Erasers, etc. 


Sharpened While You Wait, by experienced 





MEVICAL REGISTER. 


Drs. Colby & Taylor, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 4 P. mM. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M.D. 
OFFICE AT RESIDENCE, 


319 Columbus Avenue............ Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 a. m., 2to 4p. m. 











Of Philadelphia, discoverer of Cranial Diagnosis, 
author of Electric Therapentics, etc., etc., has taker 
rooms for the Winter 


512 Tremont Street. 


Office hours 9 a.m. tol P. mw. 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 


ELECTRICIAN. 
All CHRONIC Direases, er poly of WOMEN 
and CHILDREN, a SPECIALTY. LECTRICITY 
isa wonderful remedial agent in RH®#UMATISM, 
Nervous Debility,and Paralysis, when judiciously 
applied. The Dr, bas resumed giving the Maseage 
reatment in connection with her office practice. 
This she has made as thorough a study as she has 
Elec:ricity. In many diseases they are need suc- 
cessfully. The 5000 of her Imperial RHEUMATIC 
PLASTERS which she has sold the past three 
years speak for themselves. LADIE~' SUPPOKRT- 
HRS. ELAST:C BANDS, UMBILICAL TRUSSES, 
Dr. Richards’ SKIRT and HOSE SUPPORTERS, 
which ev. ry woman and chi'd ougbt to wear. SYR- 
INGES, RUBBER URINALS, &c.,, can be found as 
usnal at her office, 

48 Boylston St..............6 oro g Ywe 
Hygienic Ketreat, . South Weymouth 





~ BOSTON UNIVERSITY — 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SE=xXES 


With Equal Studfes, Duties, and Priv- 
lleges. 
The lectures of the year begin in October and 
continue to June. hix Medica) School was 
one of the first in this country to require a pre- 
liminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. Tosecure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is cstablished 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and Surgery ae an evidence of study. 
The New Englan emale Medical Collevv, the 
first school ever established for the medical c:jucation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
= announcements or information, address the 
ean. 


1. T. TALBOT, M.D. 


66 Marlborough t., Boston, Mass. 


College of Physicians & Surgeons 
OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Inetruction October 11 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This College 
is regular in all respects, graded, and open to men 
and women alike. 

Terms: $90 payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and inadvance. For an- 
nouncement and otner particnlare, addrees A. B. 
MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 713 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mase. 





I] . h . 
Woman's Medical College> Chicago 

The annual session commences about the first 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks, Sprin 
term commences about March 1, and continues 
weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course o1 
study, and the requirements for graduation fully 
equal to contiguous cu lleges. 

of. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, acidrees Prot, 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


’ = 

Mt. Carroll (111.) Seminary. 
With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 
1852. Caney furnished for Classical, Elece-- 
tive and ormal courses of stndy, #8 aleo in 
Music and Art. Location noted for its beauty 
and healthfalness. Eaty of access. Expecses 
low for the accommodations furnished, and eat 
care taken of Students. Hundreds fitted for 
usefulness through the pecuniary aid of 
**Teacher’s Provision.’’ Ovr graduates are 
sought for the best positions. **Thne Oread,’* 
(Stadents’ Journal.) giving particulars, free. 

Address Principat, MT, CARROLL SE) INARY, 
Carroll County, Ill. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. Re-orrni 

in restored building. Both sexes admitted. College 
anc Preparatory School. Under care of Members of 
the Society of Friends. The main building, destroy- 
ed by fire 9th month, last, has been completely re 
built, enlarged, and fitted up with all conveniences, 
Thorough instraction in Languages, Literature 
Mathematics and the Sciences. New Scientific 
Building, contuining Laboratories, Drafting Roome 
Machine Shops, and all appliances for purening a 
thorongh couree in Chemistry, Mechanical and Civil 
Engineering. he next term opens 9th month 
(Sept.) 12th. Apply early, as, other things being 
equal, places will be given the earliest applicants. 

ent oo particulare, address EDWAKD H. MA. 
3ILL, resident Swarthmore College eluw 

pe NE ge, Delaware 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


The 3.d Winter Session wil! open on Tirrea 
t, 1882, in the new college buiidiag, Chintesi ie: 
siruction is givenin the Woman's Hospital, Pennsy}- 
vania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospi- 
tals, Spring Course of Li ctures, Practical Demon- 
strations, and Winter Quizzes are free (cxcept for ex- 
pense of material and apparatus) to all matricnlates 
of theyear, For further information addreva, 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Medical Dean,, 
No. College Ave. and 2let St.. Pain 


THE WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF BALTIMORE. 


126 N. Eutaw Street. 


ECTURES begin October 2d ° i 
or farther information nates” ranaippaes 
W. D. BORKES, M. D., Dean, 
152 W. Madieon st. 


School of Art Needlework. 


MRS. DAMOREAU having mad geme: 
with varions echools of Art Needlework tn" Co 
and France for new stitches and designs, is a | 
to re-open her classes in Kensington, Moorish, Ital- 
— Besteee Yer and Janina Embroid- 

a gin: esigns m 
Some Past e and stamping done 





cotiers, at SMITH BLROTHEPS' Cn 
349 Washington Street. - a 


125 TREMONT ST. 
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MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 

The demand for municipal suffrage for 
women made so earnestly this year is a 
movement I delight in, because it seems to 
me 20 important to preserve the influence of 
the town, and to give it its full weight in po- 
litical matters. The town is a small assem- 
blage of persons, wherein every individual 
may have a direct influence upon the gov 
ernment and affairs of the commnnity. 
Thus in the town meeting, a8 Emerson has 
80 eloquently described it, every man who 
really practically understands any part of 
the town-work, such as road-making, drain- 
age, or the like, has his opportunity to con- 
tribute the results of his experience for the 
good of the community, and so the town is 
the nearest approach to a government by 
all anc for all. 

Through all the changes of government 
and civilization in Europe,these small com- 
munities have'been the refuges of freedom, 
the guardians of private rights, and the 
most enduring of political institutions. In 
Italy, the idea of the republic was thus 
preserved through all the anarchy of the 
middle ages. The free cities of Germany 
and the communes of France have main- 
tained at Ivast the memory and possibility 
of good government, even through the 
changes of the revolutionary period. 

During our late civil war, in conversing 
with a shrewd financier, | remarked that it 
was just as well to invest in the national 
bonds, because if the nation fell everything 
else would go down also, and they were as 
secure as banks, railroads,or the like. After 
aday’s thought, he said to me; ‘‘No! even 
if the national government were broken up, 
the bonds of the city of C—— would be 
good. A good city corporation would re- 
main under apy changes.”’ 

It is therefore of the first importance 
that our municipal organizations should 
not only fully represent the needs of all 
their citizens, but that they should have all 
the intelligence, all the virtue, all the pow- 
er,and all its citizens working through them 
in direct, open, responsible action. In 
many, probably most of of our towns in 
Massachusetts, women are in a numerical 
majority, and they have a full share of in- 
telligence, education and public spirit. 
Their work is used and valued in education, 
philanthropy and religion. Some of the 
most important municipal questions, in re- 

gard to schools, sanitary conditions, the 
care of paupers and criminals, temperance 
and morality are precisely those in which 
they have interest, and in which they have 
valuable experience. Our voluntary boards 
of charity and all similar organizations find 
their codperation indispensable. Now why 
should not al. this intelligent interest find 
its natural expression in the municipal 
elections, and why should not all the citi- 
zens of the town, male and female, unite in 
the town caucus and town meeting, as they 
do in the charity, or church, or temperance 
organizations? Would it not be simply 
carrying out the original idea of the town, 
and giving it greater strength and perma- 
nence and opportunity for good than ever 
before? E. D. C, 

LETTERS FROM OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

THE HUNGER FOR AMUSEMENT. 

Epitok JOURNAL:—A young girl who 
was born in the country, bat has spent the 
greater part of her life in a village where 
she was sent toschool, has just read an ar- 
ticle in the last number of your paper enti- 
tled ‘‘Hunger For Amusement.” 

Although I agree with the writerin many 
things, and am a dear lover of home and 
good reading, and crave knowledge, which 
cannot be satisfled, I no less feel the lack of 
young companions, pleasant social evenings, 
small parties and dances, which I have at 
various times attended and thoroughly en- 
joyed. 

The average girl and boy of to-day will 
not be satisfied with what their grandpar- 
ents or even their parents of necessity had 
to be content. 

As for village girls of my acquaintance, 
there are very few who would not make 
good house-keepers for a not too fastidious 
young man. 

I have been a constant reader of the 
‘‘Woman’s JouRNAL” for the last half 
dozen years, and though I have been una- 
ble to promote much interest in it, have 
done what I could by loaning my number 
among friends who could not be incuced to 
take it for themselves. 

I write, hoping through the columns of 
your paper, at no distant day, I may gain 
some information to help the need I feel for 
good social recreation and amusement in 
the country. A COUNTRY GIRL. 

New Hampshire, Jan. 7, 1883. 

PLEASANT WORDS ¥ROM MICHIGAN. 

It may be and probably is a little out of- 
order to add friendly postscripts to business 
letters, but I want to express my love for 
the Journau. I try to do all the good Ican 
with my copy, by sending it out to those of 
my friends who are weak in the faith, feel- 
ing certain that all we need to make con- 
verts to the justice of our cause is to gain 
the attention and awaken thought on the 
subject. 





There is very little being done in Michi- 
gan to educate the people up to an active 
belief in ‘‘Equal Rights,” that is, directly; 
but the temperance workers ‘“‘have builded 
better than they knew,” and it is my firm 
belief that the great temperance wave that 
has passed over this state within the last five 
years has left a greater amount of woman 
suffrage sentiment in its wake than it has 
of newly formed temperance sentiment. 

What we need most of all here is organi- 
zation. There is enough equal rights prin- 
ciple in this State to carry it for justice, if 
it could be brought together. In all this 
wide-awake Saginaw Valley there is not a 
club, association,or woman’s organization of 
any kind outside of the church and temper- 
ance; isn’t that a shame? and I only know 
of one in the State, that at Manistee; but 
perhaps if the truth were known the real 
state of affairs might be like that of Elijah 
of old, when he thought himself to be alone 
in the worship of the true God. I have 
tried through the papers to find such or- 
ganizations, but with no success as yet. 
Just one word more. If I ever have wealth 
to distribute I will not give it to make some 
rich male—college—richer and more intol- 
erant towards our sex, but I will give it to 
advance the cause of humanity, as you are 
doing, by the fearless advocacy of equality 
for all. M. D. 

Carrollton, Mich. Jan, 8 1883. 





WOMEN 


Ep. Journau:—It is always Adam and 
Eve over again. In the ‘Fellowship Meet- 
ing” at Springfield, reported in your paper 
last week, Rev. Mr. Gaylord was ‘‘afraid 
women would: get the idea that the men 
didn’t want them to speak. He begged 
them to dispossess themselves of that notion. 
They were not frozen out of the meetings 
by the men, but, if at all, by the women 
themselves.” 

In the ‘‘pastoral letter” referred to in the 
same article, it was the women who were 
blamed for wanting to speak,and you know 
it is always the fault of women that they 
cannot vote. The men are all ready, only 
they take a queer way of showing it. But 
had not the Jews a ‘‘scape-goat,” to carry 
away their sins? Will there always have 
to be one? and willit be the women till 
the end of time? A. M, 

Doston, Mass., Jan. 9, 1883. 
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UNIVERSITY EDUCATION OF WOMEN, 


ALWAYS TO BLAME. 





In his annual report of Columbia College 
for 1882, Pres. Barnard, under the above 
heading, says: 

“It is not my intention to reopen the ar- 
gument at this time; but it is due to consis- 
tency to say that my convictions on this 
subject remain unchanged, or rather that 
they have been confirmed and strengthened 
by observation of the result of the experi- 
ence of other institutions in our own 
country and abroad, which have opened 
their doors impartially to students of 
both sexes, and of the rapid and extra- 
ordinary change of sentiment in re- 
gard to this question which has been going 
onin recent years among our fellow-citizens. 
This has been noticeable, not in New York 
only, but throughout the country. Those 
of the colleges of our country, and 
of our own section of the country, 
which have been for some _ years 
engaged in testing by experiment the 
feasibility of this plan of education, 
though some of them, like the University of 
Michigan, accepted it reluctantly and with 
serious misgivings, express themselves, from 
year to year, more and more content with 
the results—results which they have found 
to be not only reassuring but gratifying. 
“Reports from England inform ‘us that 
the plan is meeting the best expectations of 
its friends, at Cambridge and in Lon- 
don. 

“The fifteen Universities of Italy are ac- 
cessible to men and women equally, and 
the same thing is said to be true of the Uni- 
versities of Russia. 

“The executive committee of the Univer- 
sity Convocation, a gathering annually held 
at Albany,N. Y. under the auspices of the re- 
gents ofthe University of the state, have plac- 
ed the question of the opening of the colleges 
to women among the topics to be discussed 
at the ensuing meeting of the convocation 
in July next, and have extended to the un- 
dersigned an invitation to be present and to 
participate inthe discussion. The secreta- 
ry of the board of Regents, Dr. David Mur- 
ray, himself an educator of large experience, 
and a recognized authority on all educa- 
tional questions, in communicating the in- 
vitation, remarks that ‘this is a subject in 
which all the colleges of New York are 
deeply interested; showing that it has 
been agitating opinions extensively among 
those who direct our system of superior ed- 
ucation. 

“In the city of New York no one can 
have failed to remark the growth of inter. 
est in the subject during the past year. The 
conviction of the justice and expediency of 
offering equal educational advantages— 
and more than that, the same identical ed- 
ucational advantages—to the youth of both 
sexes, has been rapidly diffusing itself 


has penetrated at length profoundly the 
most highly cultivated and refined circles 
of New York society. 

“A conviction so widely extended and 
entertained by so many among the thought- 
ful and judicious who, in any community, 
are the recognized leaders of public opin- 
ion, cannot, whatever may be the subject 
to which it relates, but have a substantial 
foundation in reason. Such an opinion 
prevalent among persons so worthy of con- 
sideration forcharacter and social position. 
cannot fail to command respect, and when 
it relates to a matter of public policy, can- 
not fail in the end to accomplish some prac- 
tical results. 

“Columbia College may not in our owa 
day be opened to women; but that it 
will be so in that better time which awaits 
another generation, appears to the under- 
signed to be as certain as anything yet be- 
neath the veil of the future can be,” 

Most of our readers are probably aware 
of President Barnard’s pronounced views in 
favor of co-education, but when my son, 
who is a junior at Columbia, brought home 
the other day the College Report, I thought 
I would copy out for the JouRNAL the 
above extract. 

I feel very proud of President Barnard, 
and I feel very proud that my son takes 
his education at a college,the head of whose 
corporation at least has a soul of justice to- 
ward women. May the little leavenleaven 
the whole lump! Cc. OC. H. 

East Orange, N. J. 
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LIGHT FROM THE WEST. 


“From the East, light,” is a saying of 
such antiquity and authority that, naturally, 
we of the West are diffident. When we 
can speak of our mighty works, or sing of 
our great deeds, we hesitate. Shall we 
presume to think that light can come from 
us? that what dwelleth in us is anything of 
which the world will care to hear? 

But he who is not born great, may have 
greatness thrust upon him, and then he 
may venture to speak and tell how it hap- 
pened. So it is with this little city of 
Quincy, Illinois. In ordinary times there 
is little here of interest toa non-resident, 
but during the past year, in one direction, 
namely the theological, no other city in the 
land has occupied so prominent a position. 
For the searching and prolonged discussion 
among Orthodox Congregationalists con- 
cerning their own doctrines, had its origin 
and continuance in questions relating to 
two Quincy ministers—Dr. Smyth and Mr. 
Thayer. These were test cases, because 
these gentlemen occupy an almost precisely 
similar doctrinal standing-ground and are 
representatives of the most liberal Ortho- 
doxy of the day. The question was, should 
they be sanctioned as religious teachers by 
the church at large? 

In the case of Dr. Smyth, it arose in 

Andover’s unsought invitation to him toa 
professorship. The seminary faculty ex- 
pressed its satisfaction with Dr. Smyth’s 
position, as developed in his examination 
before them. But the ratification of a 
Board af Visitors, three members, was also 
necessary. Now these had read Dr. Smyth’s 
books, ‘‘The Orthodoxy of Today” and 
“Old Faiths ina New Light.” In one of 
these, they read:—‘‘All the analogies of ex- 
perience compel us to believe that disci- 
plinary processes of life must be continued 
after death, and in this intermediate period 
room will be found for the play of those 
forces of moral development, whose work- 
ing we observe in the present life.” 
Now the Andover creed declares, ‘‘I be- 
lieve that the wicked will awake to shame 
and everlasting contempt, and with devils 
be plunged into the lake that burneth with 
fire and brimstone forever andever.” There 
was some difficulty, and similar ones ap- 
peared in relation to other fundamental 
questions, as the atonement, inspiration, 
and the rest. So the visitors refused to 
stand by the faculty, not because of any 
doubts of Mr. Smyth’s soundness of belief 
(for by some unaccountable blindness they 
detected no real difference between him and 
the creed) but because of the suspicious 
eloquence of his published writings and the 
lurking dangers to the youthful mind in his 
flowers of rhetoric! The faculty reaffirmed 
its desire to enroll Dr. Smyth among them- 
selves, but the constitution of the seminary 
forbade that any invitation in opposition 
to the Board of Visitors should extend for 
a period longer thana year. This propos- 
ition Dr. Smyth declined to consider, and 
Andover was obliged to look in another 
direction for an occupant of its unfilled 
ehair, (it is worthy of remark that the 
gentleman now finally chosen, Dr. Harris, 
holds views identical with those of Dr, 
Smyth, the only difference being that he 
has never published any books!) and Dr. 
Smyth accepted a call to the pulpit of 
Dr. Leonard Bacon, in New Haven. 

Bya singular coincidence, the day on 
which a council of Eastern ministers met 
in New Haven to eonsider the installation 
of Dr. Smyth, was also the day on which a 
council of Western ministers met in Quincy 
to consider the installation of Dr. Smyth’s 
friend, Rev. F. A. Thayer, in the Congre- 
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gational pulpit of this city. The proeeed- 





ings of both were watched with much in- 
terest, because each of the candidates had 
gone beyond former authorities of the de- 
nomination in his speculations, each was 
representative of a rapidly-increasing school 
of thinkers, and eaeh was on trial for a 
sdcond time,as it were—a previous council, 
some months before, having failed by a tie 
vote to recommend Mr. Thayer for the 
same position. 

Particular importance was to be attached 
to the action of the Quincy council, because 
the call, which was issued to representa- 
tives of sixty churches, especially request- 
ed that the question of liberty within Con- 
gregational lines, which was raised by the 
action of the former council,” should be 
“answered according to the light and wis- 
dom of this large representative body of 
Congregationalists of the Interior. 

The leading points of difference between 
the new school of thinkers, as represented 
by Dr. Smyth, Mr. Thayer and others, and 
the old school,as represented by Dr. Park 
and President Seeley, relate to the atone- 
ment, punishment after death, and the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures. Old Congre- 
gationalism taught that there could be no 
salvation without the crucifixion and atone- 
ment, no repentance after death, and that 
the entire Bible was literally and verbally 
inspired. New Congregationalism affirms 
that blood is not an essential saving sacri- 
fice, and that salvation is purchased not by 
Christ’s suflering, but by having faith in{the 
person of Christ; that ‘‘every human being 
will have a moral probation,” if not here, 
then hereafter; that the inspiration of the 
Bible is the inspiration of the lives of the 
prophets and apostles, and that its infalli- 
bility relates to its religious teachings alone, 
and does not apply to its scientific or his- 
torical features. 

The significance of these two councils 
rests not in the fact that they endorsed the 
new views, for this they did not do, al- 
though both recommended tbe installation 
of the respective candidates, Indeed, the 
Quincy councilexpressly gave notice that 
its act was not to be taken as one of sym- 
pathy with Mr Thayer’s doubts and specu- 
lations. But their significance is expressed 
by the definite resolution adopted here 
declaring that “‘liberty within Con- 
gregational lines is bounded by the supreme 
authority of the Holy Scriptures.” Hence- 
forth the Congregational church, so far as 
these two representative councils can speak 
for that body, will know no other limits to 
its'liberty. The traditional creeds of the 
past are always open to question, and are 
liable to be tried over and over again with 
each new advance in Biblical criticism. 
Therefore, these two councils represent a 
great triumph for liberty in the Orthodox 
pulpit, and they mark an important epoch 
in the history of the progress of religious 
thought. 

As a minor incident of the councils, but 
striking, if one is disposed to compare the 
present with the past, I will mention that 
the Moderator actually smiled in asking 
the question—‘‘Do you believe in infant 
damnation?” and the prompt answer ‘‘No” 
was scarcely heard because of the audible 
amusement of the assembly. 

Before closing this letter, I would like to 
speak of one other “‘light,” emanating from 
the West, though not indeed from this city 
or state. This too is a religious light, and 
comes from a little book called ‘‘The Un- 
ending Genesis,” written by H. M. Sim- 
mons of Minneapolis, Minn., and published 
by the Colegrove Book Company of Chic- 
ago. I's object, as stated in the preface, is 
«to tell briefly and simply the new story of 
creation.” The author shows how, by cool 
readings in the light of modern science, the 
Bible account of the creation is seen to be 
a beautiful, poetic and dramatic story, but not 
iberal fact, and then adds, 

“But science, if ruining the old story, is 
reading us a grander one from writing old 
as the rocks, yet fresh as the raindrops, 
vast as star systems, yet delicate as snow. 
flakes. Rather, to the poetic thought, 
science is not so much ruining the old story 
as enlarging it;—replacing its fancies by 
more wondrous facts, and showing us that 
its “‘days” did not end, and its week has 
never closed. All the work of the old leg- 
end is still done before our eyes; not once 
alone, as there, but continually repeated, 
and often not merely done, but outdone. 
We are learning to see all around us this 
more wonderful Genesis, this Creation in- 
finite and eternal. The aim of these pages 
is to trace this unceasing creation;—to 
show how much more marvellous are the 
real facts than that writer’s fancies; 
how that wondrous week is stiJl here in 
this week and those six divine “days” are 
repeated in every day ;and now the newstory, 
even better than the old one, begins a Bible 
and furnishes a foundation for reverence 
and religion.” 

Such is the purpose of this little book, 
and we can scarcely speak too highly of 
the admirable manner in which it is carried 
out, in its simple and excellent literary 
style, its thorough and adequate scientific 
information, its broad sweep of subjects 
brought into one bird’s eye view, and its 
dainty and compact size and dress. Above 
all, it is notable for its reverential tone;— 
reverential towards science, using it and 





not defying it; reverential still more and 
always of that uuseen, creative Spirit which 
worketh hitherto and yet works on un- 
ceasingly and everywhere. 
Anna B. McManan. 
Quincy, 1ll., Dec. 29, 1882. 
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AN INTERESTING LECTURE. 

Mrs. Anna M. J. Howe, of Jamaica 
Plain, read an interesting paper on the 
Azores, before the Woman’s Club of 
Lynn, Tuesday, Jan. 2. For ten years she 
has been thrown on her own resources by 
the distressing illness of Mr. Howe, and has 
proved herself a brave and uncomp laining 
woman worthy of our deepest sympathy. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 








N. E. W. Club.—Monday, Jan. 15th, at 3:30 
»m., Miss Alice 8S, Blackwell will read a paper on 
‘emperance. 





Sunday, Jan. 14th.—At the Women's Edn- 
cational and Industrial Union, 157 Tremont street, 
Mrs Rosa Hazard Hazel will speak on “‘The Religion 
of Sincerity. Hour three. Women invited. 





Wanted.—A middle-aged Laay desires a position 
as companion to a lady, or as Reader, Amanuensis 
and Housekeeper for a gentleman, Has experience, 
executive ability and cheerful disposition; an 
would aim to make home pleasant and attractive. 
Highest city reference. Address ‘‘S. B.,""° Woman's 
JOURNAL Office. 





Wanted—By a lady of moderate means a posi- 
tion as companion, to write for, read to and other- 
wise entertain a lady or gentleman. Oras governess, 
Is a great lover of children, and a successful teacher 
in all the rew methods, Has some reputation as an 
author, and would give lessons to adults in reading, 
composition, history and English literature. Salary 
not so much an object as the securing of a pleasant 
home in or near thecity. Best of references given 
and required. Address A. B. C. H. this office. 











Miss Edith Abell. 


———_—___—_ 


Vocal Instruction. 


At her request we have examined Miss Abell’s sys- 
tem of Vocal Teaching, and fird it perfectly consist- 
ent with strict Physiological Principles, and calcu- 
lated to prove beneficial to students of both sexes, 


M.E. Zaxerzewska,M.D., Mary J.Sarrorp, M.D., 
Emuty Y. Pops, ” C.Avuausta Porpz, 
HxEven O'Leary, ‘¢ Lucy ABELL, hd 


No. 10 Music Hall Building, Boston. 


LADIES, 


Use NONPAKEIL BANDS in place of whalebone in 
our dresses. Do not break off or push through, 
eep the basque down in its proper position. Sent by 

mail at fifty cents per doz. 

Wholesale and retail at No. 9 Hamilton place, o 

pores Park-street Church. MISSES T. A. & A. x. 
AY, MANUrACTURERS. 














Lelia Josephine Robinson, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law 


5 Pemberton Square, 
Room 21. BOSTON. 


Admitted to the Bar, June 1§82, 


Pine Cliff Cottage Home and Day 
School. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


The winter term will commence Jan. 8, and con- 
tinue 13 weeke. For circulars address the Prinei- 
pal, £, L, W. WILLSON, Dedham, Mass, 


Cc. H. ROTH, 
OPTICIAN, 47 West St., 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and 
the fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific principles. 
Strabismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately 
measured free of charge. A full line of superior 
Spectacles and Eyeglasses always on hand at reason- 
able prices. 


STUDENTS’ 
NOTE BOOKS. 


DRESS 


REFORM! 
LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream,5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20cents. Allthe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 











In Manilla or white paper, 5 
cents each and upwards, 
Wholesale and Retail, 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire St., Boston. 


A. T. FOCC. 


5 Hamilton Place 
Boston, Mass. 














Who Doth a Razor Keen Employ, 
Hath Mind at Ease to Life Enjoy. 


PUT 1N BEST POSSIBLE OR- 
DER QUICKLY by_ experienced 
workmen, at SMITH BROTHERS’ 
Cutlery St«re, 349 Washington St. 
FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


WINE OF WILD CHERRY, 


With Hydrophosphites. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington, corner Bedford St. 


LIDA LEWIS WATSON. 


Teacher of Latin, German and 
English Poetry. 
tr” EUROPEAN REFERENCES. 44 
65 East Brookline St:, Boston, Mass, 


Now is the Time 
TO GET YOUR 


WEATHER STRIPS 


At UNDERWOOD’S, 57 Bromfield street, Boston. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to, 
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